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ABSTRACT 


Classroom interaction of ten primary and junior 
Opportunity class teachers was recorded once weekly on 
different days during a five week period. The Flanders- 
Galloway Combined Interaction Analysis Categories System 
was used to code verbal and nonverbal teacher behavior. 
The data were arranged for computer analysis in 20 x 20 
interaction matrices corresponding to the twenty cate- 
gories. Thirty-four IDER (Indirect, Direct, Encouraging, 
Restricting) ratios for describing classroom social- 
emotional climate were calculated. The major findings 
indicated that the teachers were twice as Direct in their 
influence as that found by Flanders; that one-fifth of 
their influence was Restricting in nature; that pupils' 
freedom to respond was ands eae creating a narrow range 
of cognitive experience with a rote-dritl pattern of 
teaching. Teacher attitudes were measured using the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI). No consis-— 
tent relationship was found between attitude scores and 
teachers’ classroom behavior. Thus the total MTAI score 
proved to be neither a predictor nor reliable indicant of 
teacher behavior and influence. However, a factor analysis 
of the MTAI for an additional 160 special class teachers 
was performed. Item loadings revealed five distinct 
factors. Three factors which accounted for the largest 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Broadly speaking, what happens in school can be viewed as 
the curriculum -- the sum total of all the experiences the child has 
there. Articulate criticism of harmful effects of much of today's 
curriculum (i.e., what happens to the child in gchool)can be found 
in the writing of Dexter (1964), Glasser (1969), Holt (1964, 1969), 
Jackson (1968) ,Kozol (1967), Postman and Weingartner (1969), and 
Thelen (1969), to name a few. Increasing emphasis on the account- 
ability of education, teacher effectiveness, and evaluation studies, 
is an indication of present dissatisfaction with schooling at all 
levels. Not only is there concern for getting our money's worth, 
there is genuine concern for the worth of children, for their opti- 
mum growth and development, and for their total welfare. 

The elementary school has a particularly sensitive role 
in setting the stage for learning. It is here that children formu- 
late their initial definition of themselves, and their prospects 
for success or failure. Many influences are at work. The effect 
of the management of learning is related to a number of stimulus 
and response variables. Among these is the teacher's behavior and 
the classroom climate it helps to create. Other factors which can 
be identified include learners' perceptions of the level of compe- 
tition, the degree of difficulty of assignments, the extent of 


intimacy or friction, and finally pupil satisfaction. 
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The question of the degree to which teaching behavior 
stimulates or stifles personal intellectual interests and involve- 
ment is one that needs an answer. The pattern of the teacher's 
response, verbal and otherwise, to the children's efforts, is now 
recognized as one of the prime components in good teaching (Hughes, 
1969). 

There are numbers of children in the elementary school 
unable to cope with the curriculum prescription. The demands of 
the regular classroom tend to defeat certain learners who by 
virtue of lower intelligence, speech and language disability, 
perceptual handicap, personality disturbances, and cultural disad- 
vantage, require some form of specialized help. Except for the 
relief provided the regular class teacher by removal of a trouble- 
some child, there is disagreement about the presumed benefits to 
the child himself. Leading authorities in the education of excep- 
tional children question the advisability of segregating children 
from the mainstream of education (Dunn, 1968; Johnson, 1962; Kirk, 
1966). 

The claim is related in part to the belief that teaching 
is a highly institutionalized process; that it is much the same 
throughout the country with teachers demonstrating similar notions 
of the classroom job, and involves stereotyped instructional 
approaches, regardless of teachers’ experience and skills, and 
regardless of the individual differences in the competencies of 


their pupils. 
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There is extremely little evidence in the literature, of 
teacher effectiveness and influence in special education classes. 
The question of whether or not different teachers’ ways of working 
make a difference in social-emotional climate, in children's 
learning, and in attitudes toward learning, must be answered. 

An attempt to determine the nature of teachers’ influence 
in various classrooms has led researchers to go directly to the 
classroom to observe, and even more important, to record the 
classroom interaction of teacher and pupil. These records are 
largely of verbal interaction (Flanders, 1960; Hough, 1967; Hughes 
et al, 1959; Medley and Mitzel, 1958; and Withall, 1949, among 
others). The past decade has seen a mounting interest in studying 
social-emotional climate, prediction of classroom learning, teacher 
characteristics and effectiveness and pupil perceptions of the 
teacher and the learning environment (Anderson, 1968; Biddle and 
Ellena, 1964; Gallagher, 1968; Galloway, 1962; Rosenshine, 1971; 
Walberg, 1968, 1970). 

Unfortunately, the major focus of these researchers has been 
on secondary and junior high schools, and on academic achievement 
in selected subject areas of the program of studies. Few attempts 
have been made to relate teacher attitudes, and statements of their 
professed goals and intentions, to their verbal and nonverbal teaching 
behaviors. 

The major concern of this study is with special education 
classes for the mildly retarded, or the educable mentally retarded 


(E.M.R.). Children identified as E.M.R. are usually placed in 
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self-contained opportunity rooms. In view of the conflicting 
opinions of the value of such special class placement, it would 
seem desirable to analyze the learning environment in a number 
of opportunity rooms in an effort to assess the influences on 
learners in this setting. The thrust of this study lies in the 
affective domain of teacher-pupil interaction, communication 
patterns, classroom climate, and perceptions of both teachers and 
pupils in special classes for the E.M.R. 

We will be concerned in this investigation with determining 
whether opportunity class teachers tend to exert more positive 
or more negative influence in their teaching behavior. We will 
be concerned with the contact conditions and contact consequences, 
as reflected in the social-emotional climate of the special class. 
We will be concerned with how the learner views life in his class- 
room. In the main, our concern is with the question, what is special 


about special class teachers -- if indeed, they are special? 
BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


Few authorities would deny that many children are failing 
the educational system -- as many as 20% according to the CELDIC 
Report (1971). It may well be that the system is failing the 
children. 

Traditionally, educators have explained the poor results 
of FE.M.R. youngsters in terms of the child's defects, deficits, or 


differences from "normal" children. Rarely is the responsibility 
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accepted that it may be the teacher's behavior, or the curriculum 
prescription as translated into action by the teacher, that is the 
major contributing factor to the child's failure. The school's 
attempt to influence the learner may be viewed by him as largely 
negative, or unsatisfying. The practice of placing children in 
special classes suggests it "makes teaching easier." One wonders 
if it makes learning any easier. It is a question which bears 
investigation. 

In Chettdeement of the researcher, teaching styles of 
special class teachers often tend to be undifferentiated from those 
of regular class teachers. In other words, apart from the prospects 
of a modified program of studies in the special class and reduced 
enrolments, the learner is still subject to former influences 


transplanted, so to speak, from standard teaching. 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Many children in opportunity classes do not make satis- 
factory progress commensurate with their ability. Most of this 
"failure" has been attributed to intellectual or socio-economic 
factors. The problem that has been identified in this study is 
one of considering other important factors -- in particular those 
in the affective domain, which may be associated with the child's 
reduced performance. The main issues lie in the realm of teacher 


attitude, and nonverbal patterns of communication. 
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PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this study is: 

to measure both directly and indirectly elements 

of classroom life such as teacher-pupil interaction, 
verbal and nonverbal communication patterns, interpersonal 
perceptions, and classroom social-emotional climate. 

to conduct a study of "high inference" variables within 
the class. High-inference measures are those gained 
from rating systems (e.g., pupils themselves assess their 
own learning environment) which filter pupils' percep- 
tions of the classroom climate. Low-inference variables, 
such as those obtained by observational means, generally 
employ little interpretation from the observer. Obser- 
vational category systems for recording teacher beha- 
viors do not tap underlying variables (of the high- 
inference variety) which seem extremely important in 
dealing with pupil learning in schools (Rosenshine, 
1974); 

to describe as completely as possible a number of oppor- 
tunity classroom learning environments in relation to 
certain teacher characteristics such as attitudes, goals, 
age, sex, training, and experience. 

to perform a detailed analysis of teacher behavior 

and influence as revealed by interaction and communi- 


cation patterns of teacher-pupil relationships. 
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(e) to determine what differences may exist with reference 
to those dimensions measured in (a) and (b) above, 
and their implications for training and selection of 
teachers for opportunity classes. 

CE) to employ the Anderson-Walberg My Class Inventory on a 
try-out basis to assess its usefulness in measuring 
perceptions of E.M.R. children and social-emotional 


climate in opportunity classrooms. 
DEFINITION OF TERMS 


For the purpose of this study the following definitions 
will be used: 
Classroom Climate 

Classroom climate is used synonymously with social- 
emotional climate and class atmosphere. Classroom climate 
refers to the ethos created by the teacher's influence of verbal 
and nonverbal behavior. For this study it is defined as the various 
ratios derived from the interaction matrices which tabulate coded 
events of teacher behavior that is seen as Indirect/Direct, 
Encouraging/Restricting (IDER), and results of climate scores on 
the five dimensions of the MCI (My Class Inventory); viz., Satis- 
faction, Friction, Difficulty, Competition, and Intimacy (sometimes 


called Cohesiveness). 
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Communication 
Communication refers to social interaction performed 
through messages. Scrutiny of communication in the classroom is 
analysis of messages and processes. Communication events are 
composed of both verbal and nonverbal behaviors of both the teacher 
and the pupils. 
(a) Nonverbal communication is behavior that conveys 
meaning without words. It can be symbolic or 
ie tee ae: spontaneous or managed. Three main 
elements are: facial expressions; actions (posture; 
movement, gesture, space arrangement); and vocal 
quality (emotional tone). The categories of the 
Galloway nonverbal scale provide the basis for 
identifying nonverbal communication events. 
(b) Verbal communication refers to classroom discourse, 
spoken directions, lecturing, praising, criticizing. 
Verbal communication is confined to the categories 
of the Flanders instrument -- one of several for 


measuring verbal interaction. 


Opportunity Class (0.C.) and Educable 
Mentally Retarded (E.M.R.) 


Special classes which provide for educable mentally 
retarded pupils in the elementary school are known as opportunity 
classes, or rooms. Those pupils eligible for placement in such 


classes are described as having intelligence test scores on an indi- 
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vidually administered standardized instrument (e.g., WISC, Stanford- 
Binet) in the range of 55 to 75-80, and who are experiencing enough 
difficulty in the regular class to need some form of special pro- 


vision. 


Perception 


Personal meanings which govern behavior are called perceptions. 

They form part of the person's phenomenological self. They may not 

be logical, but they may influence what is "real" for the perceiver. 
Behavior, therefore, becomes a function of the individual's percep- 
tions. For purposes of this research, perceptions will be defined 

as the tape-recorded responses of 0.C. children to a number of open- 
ended questions devised by the author. The five dimensions of the 

My Class Inventory will provide additional data about individual 


pupils and their perceptions of the class. 


Limitations of the Study 


Some points about the research limitations will need to 
be borne in mind when results are examined. Certain limitations 
were quite clear even before embarking on the major study. 


1. The sample was small. The study was limited to ten 
special class teachers and their pupils in primary 
and junior opportunity rooms in nine elementary 
schools. 


2. The study focuses on verbal-nonverbal teacher-pupil 
interaction analysis involved in a variety of class- 
room teaching-learning activities. Observation periods 
were consciously planned to include a cross-section 
of the content areas rather than a specific subject. 
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A built-in limitation was the predetermined 
decision that measurement of pupil achievement 
and/or growth would not be included in the 
investigation. Advance concern with teacher 
behavior and pupil perceptions were the deciding 
factors. Process, not product, was the overriding 
priority. 


The questionnaires and rating forms used in the 
study were only simple instruments devised by the 
author, and the data reported for them may not 
accurately reflect teacher-pupil contact conditions 
and contact consequences, 


The amount, quality, and kind of observational data 
supplied was only partially representative of each 
teacher's range of verbal and nonverbal behavior. 


The quality of the observational data was limited 
by the observers’ skills, abilities, and the 
extent of training possible prior to launching 
the study. 


Cause-effect relationships cannot be claimed, nor 
concluded, in the absence of experimental controls 
of key variables. 


The observers’ relationship over time with the parti- 
cipants in the research was seen as an intervening 
variable which may have influenced teacher behavior 
or pupil responses. 
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CHAPTER 2 
RELATED LITERATURE AND THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 


The science of behavior must insist on the 
corollary that everything counts. Causality 
reigns (McLeish, 1963, p. 193). 


Learning takes place in a context of personal relationships 
(McLeish, 1963, p. 85). We are nourished psychologically by the 
face-to-face groups in which we belong -- our family, our school, 
our neighbourhood, our clubs, and our jobs (McLeish, 1963, p. 93). 
The school will be our chief concern. We are concerned with how 
teaching and learning take place -- particularly from the affective 
viewpoint. We are concerned with the behavior of the teacher, the 
behavior of those who are taught, and the relationship between the 
two. Those Panes that facilitate (or hinder), clarify (or confuse) 


this process are our legitimate areas of inquiry (Clayton, 1965, 


Dak 


Affect and Cognition 


The behavior of the learner is open to potential change in 
three dimensions -- the cognitive, the affective, and the active -- 
i.e., changes in his thinking, his feeling, and his doing. The 
creators of classroom observation and topic classification systems 
recognize the affective influence of the hopes, fears, and motives 
of the participants in any classroom; the affective influence on 
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the performance of the individual and the group (Flanders, 1970; 
Gallagher and Aschner, 1970; Gordon, 1966; Hughes, 1959; Sears, 
1964). 

The affective domain assesses how the teacher reinforces 
the pupil. It is surprising to find that how teachers say what they 
Say, or communicate information, appears to be a better predictor 
of change in pupil behavior than anything else educational research 
has turned up to date (Simon and Boyer, 1968, p. 5). The way 
teachers behave in the classroom does affect the way pupils behave 
(Anderson, 1945 in Simon and Boyer, 1968, p. 5). The way the 
teacher responds to pupils determines, in large measure, the 
affective climate of the classroom (Gorman, 1969, p. 52). Both 
statements are reminiscent of the classical S-R model. 

Piaget (1961, p. 1) states: 

It is incontestable that affect plays an essential 
role in'the functioning of intelligence. Without 
affect there would be no interest, no need, no 
motivation; and consequently, questions or problems 
would never be posed, and there would be no intelli- 
gence. 
Affectivity, or the "logic of feelings," he claims, may lead to 
acceleration or retardation of cognitive structures. There is an 
affective/cognitive correspondence. Individual growth depends 
upon their developing in unison. 

Lewin (1935, in Piaget, 1961, p. 2) makes an analogous 

interpretation: 


The perceptual field includes on the one hand a 
structure, the perceptual or cognitive elements, 
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and on the other a force, which is 

the affective element; in all beha- 

vior the structure is cognitive, and 

the force, or economy, is affective. 
One can see, then, why it has been recommended that 
teachers be taught better techniques for understanding 
the affective behavior of children (Halpern, 1970, p. 5). 

The French psychologist Wallon thinks that 
emotion is a source of knowledge (in Piaget, 1961, p. 1). 
This gives wae credence to Cleugh's (1957, p. 12) claim 
that the retarded child “knows because he feels," which 
is another way of saying that what is perceived is 
believed. This level of perception, the feeling level, 
May well be the major source of influence in the retarded's 
performance. 

William C. Rhodes, Program Director of the Insti- 
tute for the Study of Mental Retardation at the University 
of Michigan, contends that mental retardation is not 
solely an attribute of the individual, but the result 
of an exchange between the child and his environment; of 
the interchange between information (data) messages and 
emotional (affective) messages. One of the more unfor- 
tunate results of this exchange is the possible develop- 
ment of inadequate concepts, in which the child comes 
to believe "I am one who cannot (Cruickshank, 1967, 


p.- 14)." Such belief is tantamount to a learned inability 
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to achieve... More recently, Cruickshank suggests that 
although the child cannot be "cured," the environment 

can be modified to make learning possible (Halpern, 

1970, p. 5). If we accept the thesis that teacher beha- 
vior shapes environment, we are brought to the importance 
of the social conditions of learning, the classroom, 


and the teacher's influence. 


Classroom Climate 


The quality of education depends 
primarily upon teachers' personal 
characteristics, their relationships 
with individuals and classes, and their 
skills in motivating and managing class- 
room activities.... It is in the detailed 
analysis of the behavior of teachers and 
pupils towards each other that we are 
most likely to find answers to some of 
the most pressing questions.... We are 
encouraged to look at such matters 

as person perception, information feed- 
back, stereotyping, sensitivity to pupil 
needs, social skills, and teachers' 
expectations of pupils (Morrison and 
Mcintyre, 1969, p. 28). 


The present investigation is based on a rationale set in 
the context of the view expressed by Morrison and 
Mcintyre. 

Any interaction situation requires reciprocity 
(McDonald, 1965, p. 520). Experimental work suggests 
that both the students" perceptions of the typical 
pattern of control and the teacher's consistent main- 


tenance of these patterns substantially influence pupil 
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behavior (McDonald, 1965, p. 523). 

Johnson (1967) speaks of the duality of class- 
room climate. The social-emotional tone of the classroom 
must be established and maintained for some end. He 
is primarily interested in the intellectual climate, in 
which achievement, not adjustment, is the goal. Some 
would question if a true distinction exists. It is not 
the purpose of this research to examine achievement, 
learner change, or pupil growth. Rather, the focus is 
upon the -dynamics of instruction in the opportunity 
room. The fundamental disagreement embodied in intellec- 
tual climate and personal adjustment remains. 

Such disagreement stems from different beliefs 
of the teacher's task. The teacher has two functions: 
teaching and management. Gorman (1969, pp. 58-59), 
identifies them as task function and management function. 
Teaching involves engagement in drill, recitation, exam- 
ination, and the like. Management includes all the 
things that must be done to make the student go along 
with the teaching (Thelen, 1967, p. 16). Essentially, 
how the teacher does this is our concern. 

Teachers have an image in their minds of what a 
class looks like when it is "learning." It tends to be 
orderly, attentive, responsive, cooperative, respectful, 


good natured; or it is enthusiastic, hard-working, full of 
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interesting ideas, noisy at times, encouraging of 
individual opinions, etc. When the class fails to 
resemble the image the teacher has in mind, he takes 
steps. Herein lies the genesis of direct and indirect 
teacher control. It is a noot point just how conscious 
this is on the teacher's part; or to what extent typical 
Control patterns are beyond his awareness. Interaction 
analysis systems attempt to identify teacher behaviors 
or SEkECE ee 

Two things seem to characterize harmonious 
groups -- power and morale (Raths, 1969, p. 62). Raths 
believes the teacher does a number of things that faci- 
litate the emergence of both power and morale. In his 
view the vital component of teaching puts a great emphasis 
upon the feelings of children. He lists twelve components 
for creating emotional security in the learning situations 
(Raths, 1969, pp. 73~75). He lists eight additional 
points embracing thinking-related behavior, with a plea 
for teaching that provides opportunity for each student 
to earn status and respect from his peers (Raths, 1969, 
p. 82). Richardson (1967, p. 16) echoes a similar plea 
when she states: "If only we can learn to use the feeling 
experiences of the groups we teach, the intellectual 
work of the schools can be revitalized." Richardson 


emphasizes, however, the essential ambivalence of pupils 
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towards their teachers. She speaks of the conflict 
between the wish to learn and the wish to avoid learning. 
Mager (1968) develops a similar theme within the S-R 
model of environmental (teacher) influence. 

There are internal forces called needs which are 
Said to interact with external forces called environmental 
press to produce behavior (Green, 1964, p. 38). Green 
points out that a student's own pattern of needs is not 
necessarily eee to his description (perceptions) 
of the environmental press. This viewpoint lends support 
to the notion that external events conceptualized as 
environmental press, take precedence over internal events 
hypothesized as individual learner-specific needs. The 
Style of a given teacher is one of the factors influencing 
the environmental press perceived by pupils. It follows 
that if change in student behavior is the goal, then 
this change can come about only when changed teaching 
style alters the press felt by the student. Perhaps this 
concept is most consistent with Raths' (1969) thesis 
about power and morale. 

Teachers are not without certain environmental 
press either. As an example of this press Richardson 
(1967, p. 182) examines the bonds and tensions between 
staff members, assessing how these can affect a teacher's 


behavior in the classroom group. The uses and abuses of 
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time during the school day is another example of environ- 
mental press. However, one thing is clear -- good 
students, good teachers, and certain atmosphere tend 
to go together (Green, 1964, p. 39). 

It may be helpful to select one of the many schema 
that have been offered for describing climates to show 
the distinction between a supportive climate and a defen- 
Sive climate. There is some evidence that a supportive 
climate maximizes the learning in the classroom (Gibb, 
1960, p. 120). Figure 1 below, indicates the behaviors 
that produce a "supportive climate." Plus and minus signs 
indicate the presence or absence of the affective effects, 
pbarsetitais: 


TEACHER AFFECTIVE 
BEHAVIOR EFFECTS 


shared problem- defensiveness 
solving attitude 
acceptance 
empathy 

listening 


praising 


initiating behavior 
growth 

catharsis 
perceptiveness 
acceptance 


SUPPORTIVE 


CLIMATE 


LU 


Fig. 1. The Supportive Climate 
While it is not the intention to'’compare one against 
the other, a contrasting climate is described in Figure 2, 
The observer of the classroom will want to be sensitive 
to diagnostic signs in the development of such a climate. 


The point should be made that in practice it is a matter 
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of choice what sort of classroom the teacher wants. Judge- 
ments of which classroom climate is the better have to 
be withheld in the absence of reported empirical data. 
TEACHER AFFECTIVE 
BEHAVIOR EFFECTS 


advice giving «i yr defensiveness 


censoring ected NY responding behavior 
persuasion ~——- perceptiveness 
controlling ———~ CLIMATE acceptance and 


empathy 


punishing ~ 


Fig. 2. The Defensive Climate 


Englemann's (1969, p. 40) claim that if the 
learner fails to learn it is the teacher's fault, is 
borne out in part by Walberg and Anderson (1968) who 
report that the student's individual satisfaction with 
the climate of the class makes for learning, and that 
Student perceptions of the structural and affective 
aspects of social-emotional climate are strongly related 
(p. 414). An excellent overview of teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships and classroom learning is set forth by Unruh 
(1969, pp. 122-148). A similarly useful survey of 
teacher-pupil interaction (Amidon and Simon, 1965, 
pp. 131-139) concludes that within school classrooms 
there appear to be definite patterns of teacher-pupil 
interaction which can be objectively observed and cate- 


gorized. Their conclusion provides further rationale for 
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the present study. Nuthall's (1970, p. 12) review of 
recent studies of classroom interaction and teacher 
behavior, demonstrates that there is still very little 
known about the causes or effects of events in class- 
rooms. Although cause-effect in the experimental sense 
is not a part of the present research, Nuthall's (1970, 
pp. 6-29) review serves as a point of departure for our 
investigation of certain relationships among pupil- 
teacher PAO E ah iene: 

Bowers and Soar (1962, p. 310) state that it is 
inadequate to consider classroom social interaction inde- 
pendent of the teacher and pupil personality traits. 

This study attempts to meet such requirements by examining 
teacher attitudes (Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory -- 
MTAI) and perceptions, as well as pupil characteristics 
and perceptions. Witkin, et al (1954, p. 515) have 

shown the nature of perception-personality relationships 
in their study of personality through perception. A 
series of empirical studies of affect, cognition, and 
personality, are also reported by Tompkins and Izzard 


(1965). 


Communication Theory of Interaction 


An assumption supporting many studies in educa- 
tion has been that the pattern of verbal communication 


existing in a classroom represents a major object for 
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research activity (Galloway, 1968, p. 70). Pupils may 
learn more true meanings from nonverbal messages than 
they do from verbalizations. Growing out of a need for 

a broader perspective in relationship to the totality 

of the teaching-learning act have been a number of 
attempts to place both teaching and teaching behavior 

in a communication framework (French and Galloway, 1970). 
According to Smith (1960, p. 235) classroom discourse 


may be considered as: 


P,_—3D,— RE | Pp— +» Dp —3Rp 


is the "teacher's perception of the 


in this) formula, Be 


pupil's behavior," D. is the “teacher s “diagnosis ‘of the 
pupil's state of interest, readiness, and the like made 
by inference from the behavior of the pupil," R, is the 
"action taken by the teacher in light of his diagnosis," 
P, is the "ybupil's perception of the teacher's behavior," 
and so forth. Galloway has created an instrument intended 
to tap this flow of communication. It offers us a 
structured framework for observing and categorizing non- 
verbal behavior of teachers. 

Observations based on both Flanders (verbal 


interaction) and Galloway (nonverbal interaction) catego- 


ries yield information of the low inference variety. Low 
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inference variables, like direct/indirect, encouraging/ 
restricting ratios speak for themselves, as it were. 
They require a minimum of observer judgement or specu- 
lation about the nature of the events observed. The 
question of what other observers of these events, i.e., 
the receivers themselves of these events or "messages," 
conclude, is open to interpretation in the absence of 
direct receivers' information. Data of the latter type 
permit the study of high inference variables like learner 
perceptions of the class atmosphere -- descriptions of 
the learning environment from the learners' point of view. 
Scrutiny of communication in the classroom is 
analysis of messages and process (Gerbner, 1968, p. 29). 
Gerbner defines communication as social interaction per- 
formed through messages. Messages may be verbal or non- 
verbal. MagernG1967 ,«pie81)) expresses a Concern for 
communication and the numerous ways in which we can 
Say one thing and clearly communicate something entirely 
different by our actions. He sees the need for “tendency 
ey ine on that is, with discovering whether tendencies 
are positive or negative. Our investigation will have 
more to say about this in a later chapter. Where negative 
tendencies exist, the pupil's ability to deal with content 
is lessened, and can be thought of as either limiting 


the ability to receive input or as negative reinforcement 
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(Simon and, Boyerst 196840 pt 1.6) % 

In his doctoral thesis, Galloway (1962) summarized 
in six statements the research relating to nonverbal 
communication and its influence on pupils" perceptions 
of the teacher: 

1. The meanings pupils ascribe or impute to 

a teacher's nonverbal messages have signi- 
ficance for pupil-teacher relationships. 

eae A teacher has his own unique way of sending 
nonverbal messages. 

3. A teacher's nonverbal messages, conveyed 
through the means of facial expressions, 
tone of voice, body movements, and gestures, 
are given meanings by pupils who feel that 
the teacher's adeadiabaesta feelings are 
somehow revealed. 

4. A pupil will attempt to determine whether 
there is a discrepancy or contradiction 
between the verbal and nonverbal messages 
a teacher transmits; that is, between 
what a teacher says verbally and what he 
does. 

5. Pupils are constantly reading the nonverbal 
expressions of a teacher's behavior regard- 
less of whether the teacher realizes it or 


not; moreover, pupils probably pay closest 
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attention to the nonverbal expressions 
that appear to be spontaneous and 
ungovernable. 
6. How a teacher communicates nonverbally 
will determine, in part, how a pupil 
interprets the meaning of messages, but 
by the same token, an interpretation and 
response will be determined by the per- 
ceptual and dispositional state of the 
pupil. 
Few studies have examined interactive nonverbal behavior 
outside the clinic or laboratory setting. Thus their 
relevance is limited by the setting and methods employed 
to elicit nonverbal behavior (Ekman, 1965, p. 391). 
There is virtually nothing available in the research 
literature respecting communication and interaction in 
E. M. R. classes. Hence, the need for the present 
research is apparent. 
The four major ingredients that researchers 
agree are common to human communication are: 
(1) sender 
(2) message 
(3)24 channel 
(4) receiver. 
This investigation considered only three aspects of the 


communication process; viz., sender (teacher characteris- 


tics and behavior), channel (verbal/nonverbal interaction), 
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and receiver (learners‘ perceptions and their behavior). 


Behavior Exchange and Person 
Perception 


It makes sense that the attempt of people to 
please others and to be liked by them usually brings 
them into closer agreement. Actually we are talking 
about environmental events that produce "satisfaction" 
or "dissatisfaction" (Gergen, 1969, p. 23). We are 
talking about the importance attached to social approval. 
For social approval to have its impact, it must be 
personalistic in character. It,must be contingent on 
one's own behavior. If another's regard for you is not 
dependent on your own behavior, it becomes impersonal 
and irrelevant to your feelings of esteem (Gergen, 1965, 
p.- 47). Gergen reports that very subtle indicators of 
approval can modify behavior. (The association with 
Skinner's "shaping" procedures can be noted, as weil as 
the application of his operant conditioning theories in 
the interaction process.) 

Approval (or encouragement in our terms) is 
important when one considersthat children most influenced 
by social approval as a reinforcing agent also initiate 
a greater amount of interaction (Gergen, 1969, p. 31). 
The relationship of Gergen's findings with the Flanders' 
categories of accepting feeling, and giving praise, is 


clear. It appears that the satisfaction of pupil needs 
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for approval and esteem are situationally dependent, 
that is, dependent upon how teacher and pupil view each 
other, on the exchange which takes place between them. 

Hastorf, Schneider and Polefka, (1970, p. 3) 
prefer not to speak about experiences, but of ways of 
thinking about experiences, They are referring to percep- 
tions of people and events. Structured perceptions are 
the outcome of the widdesacdius engaging in active 
processing’ of Y¥nftormation* (Class}"1967, -pYes7)}F. The 
individual selects and categorizes; he interprets and 
infers to achieve a meaningful world in which he can act. 
In seeking stability and predictability we search to 
perceive the invariant properties of other people. Per- 
ception both guides behavior and in turn is influenced 
by behavioral events (Hastorf, et al, p. 18) -- which 
is simply a statement of the interaction process. 

Lynch (1963), who has written on the subject of 
person perception and its role in teaching, cautions that 
there exists the possibility that the peculiar "semantic" 
setting of the classroom creates special problems in 
person perception not found in other settings. Also 
to be considered is the possible distinctiveness of non- 
verbal, "expressive" behavior in classroom settings. This 


lends weight to the decision to examine such behavior 


in the present study. 
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Returning to the “semantic" setting of the class- 
room, Barnes of the University of Leeds Institute of 
Education, commented in a recent issue of the Journal 


of Curriculum Studies (May, 1971, p. 30) that language 


is a major means of learning, and that the pupils' 
uses of language for learning are strongly influenced by 
the teacher's language, which prescribes to them their 
roles as learners (underlining added). Teachers are 
only partly aware of their own uses of language, and 
stiil less aware of how and to what extent classroom 
language determines the kinds of involvement in learning 
which are open to their pupd ls. Further, teachers may 
not be clearly perceptive of their pupils" uses of language. 
Barnes (1971, p. 31) states there is need for theory about 
the effect of different verbal formulations of instructions, 
about the contexts in which they are carried out, and about 
the teacher's role in such work. 

Bruner has emphasized the reciprocity of learning. 
In reciprocal learning the learner in the very act of 
finding a verbal form for what he is learning receives 
promptings and modifications from the interlocutor's 
reactions and replies. Galloway's formulation of the 
nonverbal categories is consistent with this position. 

Questions are sometimes raised about the accuracy 
Of perceptions (Spencer, 1968; p. 3992-B). We cannot con- 


clude that all perceptions are accurate. But it is 
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probably safe to assume that the information a person 
acquires about another helps to define the situation 
for that person. In other words, the information 
utilized is "perceiver specific." For those who would 
argue that the E.M.R.'s perceptions are unreliable, it 
could be countered that owing to less fluency with lan- 
guage, or inexperience with verbalizing feeling, it is 
less a question of perceptions as it is one of expressing 
those Sn eee 
Teacher Behavior, Characteristics, 
and Effectiveness 

Gage (1965) presents a summary of conclusions 
from research on the desirable behaviors of teachers. 
He reports that the field of research on teaching is 
widely regarded as barren of findings of positive 
knowledge in this respect, but that even shaky findings 
may have some value in our present lack of information. 

Gage (1965, p. 87) does find it possible to offer 
the following list of "desirable" teacher behaviors (or 
characteristics of behavior): 

GE)* warmth 

(2) cognitive organization 

(3) orderliness 


(4) indirectness, and 
(5) ability to solve instructional problems. 


1 

For a comprehensive view of teacher behavior 
and characteristics see: Anderson (1946), Coleman (1960), 
Flanders (1960), Getzels and Jackson (1963), Ryans (1960, 
19639). 
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Cogan (1950) conducted an investigation of the 
behavior of teachers and the productive behavior of 
their pupils. The study focused upon the amount of work 
performed by the pupils, operationally defined classroom 
behaviors of teachers, and the reports’ of pupils. ‘These 
were viewed as the most important source of data con- 
cerning pupils' work and the behaviors of their teachers. 
Cogan found that the behaviors of teachers as perceived 
by the pup ila cigiive ate the nature and extent of 

(1) the motivation of the pupils, 

(2) communication with pupils, 

(3) the "tone" of the classroom experiences 

Cp... 90): 

His findings provide some insight, in part, to Gage's 
(1965) list of “desirable"” teacher behaviors mentioned 
above. 

Penfold and Meldon (1969, p. 64) hypothesize 
that teaching efficiency is significantly related to a 
personality trait defined as ‘social sensitivity." They 
argue that many of the strains in teaching are caused by 
the difficulties in understanding children or other teachers. 
Social sensitivity is a factor related to stress. The 
main results of their study show that maturity, as deter- 
mined by chronological age, was a significant factor 
in the understanding of children. Factor analysis showed 


some evidence that teaching efficiency is in fact related 


to social sensitivity. 
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Flanders and Havumaki (1963) mention the superior- 
subordinate relationship between teacher and pupil. They 
report: "Fairly strong evidence has been found to support 
the hypothesis about the development of dependency as an 
Outcome of restrictive teacher domination (p. 162)." 

The researchers express concern about the likelihood 
of such dependency producing inner resistance, and con- 
sequently resentment which interferes with learning. 

In a study of. verbal interactions of teachers 
and mentally retarded pupils, Minskoff (1967) was. con- 
cerned with the influence of teacher talk in promoting 
productive thinking in the pupils, as well as the effects 
of teacher and student background characteristics on the 
teacher-pupil verbal interactions in special classes for 
the E.M.R. The descriptive findings indicated that ie 
teachers" questions were largely in the cognitive-memory 
category; teachers did not exercise their role in 
developing productive thinking in their pupils; the 
analysis of the teachers' statements showed that they 
were preoccupied with management and routine problems 
(ps D46A). 

Blackwell (1968) investigated attitudes, per- 
sonal characteristics and personality traits of teachers 
of the trainable retarded. Analysis of MTAI scores 


Showed that effective teachers obtained higher scores 
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than those rated as ineffective teachers. He found no 
difference between the personality traits of those 
teachers who are effective teachers of the retarded and 


those who are ineffective teachers. 


MTAI 


Numerous studies make use of the MTAI instrument. 
There has been frequent criticism about its validity as 
a measure of teachers' future rapport with pupils or the 
affective relationship between teacher and pupils. 
Getzels and Jackson (1963, pp. 508-522) devote fourteen 
pages of the Handbook review of research on teachers’ 
personality and characteristics of studies using the 
MTAI. Yee (1967) conducted a study to test the assump- 
tions of the authors of the MTAI. His findings revealed 
that the MTAI appears to be useful, especially for 
research purposes, as an indicant of teachers' attitudes 
towards their pupils. His study does not corroborate 
its use as a predictive instrument. He concludes that 
the MTAI does not adequately measure what it is supposed 
to measure, even though the MTAI appears to be homogeneous. 
He points out, however, that we must make a distinction 
between "measures" and "indicants," i.e., ...."effects 
or correlates related to psychological dimensions by 
unknown laws." Further reference will be made in a 


later section, to the MTAI (chapters 3 and 6). 
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Pupil Characteristics and Perception 
Ob thew Teacher 


How the child perceives his teacher's feelings 
toward him has been the subject of a number of studies 
(Davidson and Lang, 1960; Gregersen and Travers, 1968; 
Marasciullo, 1969; Thompson, 1964). The general findings 
Suggest that a child's assessment of himself is related 
to the assessment "significant people" make of him; 
that pupils become more negative in their responses 
toward teachers as they progress through school; that 
there is a decline in mean favourability index from 
the upper to the lower social class; that certain pupil 
masa ana A pea ae such as self-perception, perceived 
teacher feelings, achievement and behavior in school 
are interrelated. The significant pupil variables 
appear to be pupil ratings of teachers, intelligence, 
and achievement. 

Thompson (1964) ventures an interesting explana- 
tion of the effect of pupil characteristics upon pupil 
perception of the teacher: 

neg Within. a Bane setting, pupils who are 

able to perform at a higher level in the 

academic area or have a potential for doing 

well, perceive their teachers more favorably 
than pupils who do poorly in school work or 
lack ability to do well. This is understand- 
able, as schools place an emphasis upon 


academic achievement and pupils who do well 
are rewarded not only by favorable report 


cards but in other subtle ways by teachers 
(p. 210) (underlining added). 
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Could it be that these other subtle ways are communicated 
by means of the nonverbal channel -- an area of central 
importance to this study? It seems that this may well 

be one of the facets of the Encouraging/Restricting 
continuum of the Galloway analysis. The My Class dimen- 
Sions gain in relevance in this context, as well. The 
implications for teaching-learning are clear. The 

extent to which the related literature and theoretical 
basis aeeseu rad here is applicable to the special classes 
for the E. M. Res underlies the purpose for the present 


research. 


"Criterion-of-Effectiveness" 


Paradigms 


Gage (1963) devoted an entire chapter of his 
Handbook to paradigms for research on teaching. The 
concern with theories and paradigms is aimed at further- 
ing more systematic and orderly approaches to the formu- 
lation of the variables and hypotheses that enter into 
research on teaching. "Criterion-of-Effectiveness" 
paradigms overwhelmingly have dominated research on 
teaching. Beecher (1961) in Gage (1963, p. 115) impres- 
sively displays the fruits of the criterion-of-effect- 
iveness paradigm. By teacher "effectiveness" is usually 
meant the teacher's effect on the realization of some 
value. Hence, the ultimate criterion of a teacher's 


effectiveness is usually considered to be his effect on 
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his pupils' achievement of such objectives. 

Mipzel (1957 .¢in,Gage ,-1963,5 prett9 \einean 
effort to seek refinements in the simple, but relatively 
fruitless, effectiveness paradigm, refined the Criterion- 
of-Effectiveness Paradigm. Mitzel included four types 


of variables or "classification of information." 


Type l Type 11 Type lll Type IV 
Prediction Contingency Classroom Be- Grbeeria 
Sources Factors haviors of 
Errective- 
ness 


This author's research falls within Type III variables -- 
i.e., classroom behaviors of teachers and pupils. In 

the view Mitzel has adopted, the complex of pupil- 

teacher interactions in the classroom is the primary 
source to which one must look to account for pupil growth. 
It is through the intercession of Type III variables 

that Mitzel saw the best hope of improvement in teacher 
effectiveness research (p. 120). Many scientific 

problems have eventually been solved by being analyzed 


into smaller problems, whose variables are less complex. 


SM ienoscrit arial of Effectiveness 

Rather than studies of teacher effectiveness, and 
effectiveness criteria, we may make better progress if 
we develop “micro-criteria" of effectiveness. For a 
number of reasons, research has turned away from "effects 


on pupil achievement" as a criterion (p. 120.) It will 
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be remembered that formerly criteria involved with 
effectiveness were defined as the teacher's effects 
on pupils' achievement of educational objectives. 

Mitzel uses the term process criteria, or “aspects 
of teacher and student behavior which are believed to 
be worthwhile in their own right," and these are the Type 
III variatles of his paradigm. If process variables are 
to be sought, we come into contact with paradigms of 
teaching behavior. Reference has been made above to 
one such example -- the Smith (1961) paradigm. 
A Model of Interaction and 

Influence 

In order to set a general frame of reference to 
deal with the problem in this thesis, a model (Figure 3) 
has been constructed to conceptualize the relationships 
between and among the factors enumerated as X variables 
and Y variables. The model is adapted from Mitzel 
C1957, ingGage.e 19635 .p. .19)< 

The model illustrates that teacher behaviors 
are a function of a number of variables listed under 
prediction sources. These include attitudes, intentions, 
and background characteristics. Each of these factors 
operating alone or in combination with others directly 
affects teacher classroom behaviors and interaction. 


The interactive process, which has a direct bearing on 
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Prediction Contingency Behaviors and : Pupil 
Sources Factors Interaction Achievement 


Attitudes 


6 Ra Nao ~ — Feedback Cycle ~ - - - 

| Affective 
Objectives 
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| Perception of] Behaviors | 
| Learners ———— ' 
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| Expectations Environmental In Community |! { 
Variables ----@8In Profession ' 


Pupil Growth 


Teacher School CaM tee sas cane ae ‘ag | 
Variables Class organi- Classroom ! Subject matter 
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Figure 3 


Framework for the Study of Teacher 
Behavior and Influence on Pupil Growth. 
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pupil perceptions, influences approach responses or 
avoidance responses, that is, classroom climate. 

In this study the emphasis is upon teacher 
behavior and its influence on the social-emotional 
climate of the classroom as perceived by the pupils. 
The model recognizes the importance of contingency 
factors which include environmental, curricular, and 
pupil variables. It has been pointed out earlier that 
studies have revealed that the influence of environment 
and curriculum in the classroom context is largely 
created by the teacher. 

The important feature of the model is highlighted 
by the dashed arrows which include a transaction, or 
behavior exchange which makes up the social act called 
teaching (Gergen, 1969). The analysis of teacher 
behavior in the present research focuses upon the 
communicative interaction bounded by the broken lines 
of the rectangle. 

While it is acknowledged there are numerous 
other elements included in the model which will not 
be examined in this investigation, they have been incor- 
porated here as a reminder of the complexity of pupil 
growth and achievement. Those elements which have been 
singled out for specific consideration have been chosen 


with a view to answering the following research questions: 
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Research Questions 


15,0 


What attitudes do teachers in opportunity 
classrooms have towards children and 
teaching? 


Is there a significant difference between 

MTAI scores of special education teachers 

and mean scores as set forth in the norma- 
tive data for the MTAI instrument? 


What teacher-pupil interaction patterns 
exist in various opportunity classes, as 
described by the Flanders-Galloway observa- 
tional systems? 


Is there a significant relationship between 
the teacher's verbal and nonverbal class- 
room behavior as measured by Flanders- 
Galloway categories systems and the MTATI 
scores of the special class teacher (oppor- 
tunity class)? 


How do elementary school E.M.R. children 
perceive the social-emotional climate in 
different opportunity classes? 


Is there a significant relationship between 
the dimensions of the My Class Inventory 
and teachers’ attitudes as measured by the 
MTAI? 


What relationship exists between IDER 
results of Flanders-Galloway and climate 
scores of the MCI? 


Is there a significant relationship between 
teacher characteristics and IDER of 
Flanders-Galloway matrix? 


Is there a significant relationship between 
the teachers characteristics and the 
dimensions of the MCI? 
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CHAPTER 3 
RESEARCH DESIGN, METHODS AND PROCEDURE 


The study involved two populations -- opportunity 
class teachers and elementary school E.M.R. children 
between the ages of six and twelve. The forty-one 
primary and junior opportunity class teachers in the 
Edmonton Public and Edmonton Catholic Schools were 
invited to participate in the research (Appendix 1 and 
la). None of the teachers in the Edmonton Catholic 
Schools was able to volunteer, owing to commitments to 
other research studies in which they were involved. 
Twenty-seven classes in the Edmonton Public Schools, 


therefore, comprised the special class teacher popula- 


tion. Of this number twenty-one volunteered for the 
Study -- an 80% response. Of the twenty-one, twelve 
were selected -~- two for a pilot study, the remaining 


ten for the major study. 


Design 

The research design, consisted of four steps. 
First, a sample of ten teachers was selected from the 
pool of volunteers on the basis of certain background 
factors) like age, sex, training, and experience. The 


ten were chosen using the procedure of stratified random 
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selection by replacement. Two others, one a primary 
and one a junior opportunity class teacher, were 
selected for a pilot study. Of necessity, randomi- 
zation cannot be claimed on behalf of the learners 
who comprised the overall groups being studied. 
Second, the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
(MTAL) instrument, as well as a teacher questionnaire 
intended to tap teachers' perceptions of their task, 
were Sdueie reread to the entire volunteer group. In 
addition, two teachers' perception rating forms for 
assessing both individual learners and the class group 
as a whole, were administered. Rating form items were 


based on the My Class Inventory (MCI). (Appendices 2, 


Third, following completion of the pilot study 
(reported below), classroom interaction in each of the 
ten classes selected for the major study, was recorded 
for one hour per week in each of four succeeding weeks. 
Coding procedures as prescribed by Flanders (1967) and 
Lail (1968) were used for the twenty combined categories 
of Flanders-Galloway Interaction Analysis (Appendix 6). 

Fourth, the MCI was administered to the 114 
pupils in the ten classrooms. This inventory is a 
paper-and-pencil instrument which, owing to E.M.R. 


children's reading difficulties, was presented by the 
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researcher's reading it individually and privately 

to each of the pupils (Appendix 7, 8). A number of 
Open-ended questions were also presented to the children 

to determine the correspondence of these responses to 

their MCI responses (Appendix 9). Answers to the questions 
were tape recorded for subsequent analysis and classifi- 
Cation. 

A classification table for the various charac- 
teristics Sebeeaeuees in the sample is presented in 
Appendix 10. MTAI results, and summary of responses to 
the teacher questionnaire and rating forms are displayed 
in tables elsewhere, as are results of the MCI and taped 
responses. 

Summary data of the interaction matrices (IDER) 
and computed ratios appear in Chapter 5. Data for indi- 
vidual classes in the sample are displayed in a number 


Of appendices, attached. 


Methods 

Prior to ‘the launching of the piswot andymajor 
studies, letters outlining the proposed research were 
sent to the prospective participants (Appendix lc). 
The twenty-one who volunteered were contacted by mail 
to outline their role in the research work (Appendix lc 
and ld). Personal follow-up visits to principals and 


teachers were made in each instance. 
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A stratified random sample by replacement to 
secure ten classes, was drawn from the pool of volun- 
teers. The investigator wished to obtain a sample which 
included teachers of both primary and junior opportunity 
classes, schools located in a variety of socio-economic 
neighbourhoods, schools with distinctive organizational 
patterns, both experienced and inexperienced special 
class teachers, Penne and non-degree teachers, and 
teachers falling within a cross section of age ranges. 
This was accomplished, and a schedule of visits was 
prepared to enable the trained observers of verbal and 
nonverbal teacher behavior to code the ea ee eemtcan and 
communication patterns in the classroom over a four 
to five week period -- during different times of the day, 
aid on different days of the week, involving various 
Subject areas of the curriculum. The main concern was 
to achieve a pre-determined built-in variability. 

The coded interaction data were recorded on IBM 
General Purpose Answer Sheets (No. 1) to produce punched 
IBM data cards for computer analysis, and a display of 
the data in a 20 x 20 IDER (Indirect-Direct-Encouraging- 
Restricting) matrix (Appendix 11). 

Early in the investigation the teachers were 
asked to complete the MTAI on a specially designed 
response sheet which lent itself to optical scoring pro- 


cedures and transfer to IBM punched data cards 
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(Appendix 12). At the same time the teacher question- 
naire was presented to the teachers for them to complete 
at the end of the study. 

Upon Poh Tetion of the data collection for the 
major study, the MTAI instrument was administered to a 
further 164 teachers of special education classes for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, the emotionally dis- 
turbed and the physically handicapped, adaptation classes 
for the neurologically and perceptually impaired, and 
senior opportunity classes in a large self-contained 
vocational school for the mildly retarded. Returns 
were received from 149 teachers, a 90.8% response. Com- 
bined with the twenty-one in the volunteer group, this 
gave a total of 170 subjects in the sample. The purpose 
for widening the base of the MTAI sample was influenced 
by a secondary interest in obtaining a comparison group 
of special education teachers generally, and to permit 
a factor analysis of special class teachers' responses 
to the MTAI. These findings are reported in a later 
chapter. 

During the course of the scheduled visits to 
the classes in the sample, a satisfactory level of inter- 
rater reliability having been established, the trained 
observer not actively engaged in coding classroom inter- 
action administered the MCI instrument and open-ended 


pupil questionnaire privately to the pupils, reading the 
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items separately to each individual. Upon completion 
of pheg inven te cy. the set of prepared questions and 
their responses were tape recorded for later analysis 
and classification. 

In addition, a daily log was kept of the various 
Classroom activities during the one hour visits for 


all ten classes. 


Pilot Study 


In order to give some direction for the study 
proper, a pilot study was undertaken with two opportunity 
class teachers -- one primary, one junior -- drawn at 
random from the remainder of the pool of volunteers. 
Characteristics of the two teachers were markedly 
different -- one held a B.A., B.Ed., the other had com- 
pleted the third year of a four year B.Ed. program. The 
former was in her mid twenties, the latter in her mid 
fifties. Both were certified in 1966. The older teacher, 
with five years special class experience, scored at the 
85th percentile rank (PR) on the MTAI, twenty-three 
percentile ranks higher than the younger teacher's PR 
of 62 -- the younger teacher was in her first year of 
special class work. Classroom observation (mostly sub- 
jective) by the researchers did not support the attitudes 
and behavior one would have associated with the higher 


MTAI results of the primary O.C. teacher. 
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Observation periods were conducted at various 
times of the day over a period of five consecutive days, 
as opposed to five weeks duration for the ten classes 
in the subsequent major study. 

The impact of the pilot study can be summarized 
in the following points: 


1. The original procedure selected for 
recording observed interaction on the 
IBM General Response Sheet was found to be 
unsatisfactory for the computer program 
being developed to construct the matrices. 
The twenty columns of the IBM form to 
represent the twenty categories of the 
Flanders-Galloway were employed to code 
every three seconds one of the twenty 
possible decisions, as opposed to two 
columns of ten using a subscripting pro- 
cedure to distinguish verbal from non- 
verbal events. 


2. The method for indicating a change in 
classroom activitiy had to be modified. 
Considering that no events ever occurred 
in Category 11, then Column 11 was used 
to show the frequency of shifts in instruc- 
tion by blackening in three consecutive 
rows of that column. 


3. Administering the MCI to pupils individually 
in the classroom created distraction prob- 
lems (chiefly for the teacher). Therefore 
in future sessions children were removed 
from the room for this purpose. 


4. Based on the experience of administering the 
MCI, a related difficulty was discovered -- 
children appeared reluctant to respond to 
the open-ended questionnaire being tape 
recorded, while in the presence of the 
teacher and other children. 


5. In future sessions both MCI and taped 
responses were carried out privately out- 
side the classroom. It was also found 
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that best results were achieved when 

the MCI was followed immediately by the 
tape recording session. The researchers 
were able to capitalize on the initial 
rapport established for the MCI admin- 
istration. 


6. The researchers gained considerable 
experience in maximizing limited time 
available in maintaining a tight schedule 
of visits involving distances of ten miles 
between some schools. 

7. The experience gained in the pilot study 
Was particularly instructive in demon- 
strating the need to avoid attending to 
activities themselves (often extremely 
interesting) or of interacting with 
learners themselves. 

8. A related finding derived from the pilot 
Study was the importance of avoiding the 
danger of feedback to the teachers -- feed- 
back which could well contaminate future 


teacher behaviors influenced by presumed 
researcher expectations. 


Instruments 
As noted above two aspects of life in the class- 
room were investigated. 


(1) Teacher attitudes and behavior, as measured 


by the MTAI, and Flanders System of Interac- 


tion Analysis in combination with Galloway's 


Analysis of Nonverbal Communication, pro-. 


ducing a single matrix designed to yield an 
IDER (Indirect/Direct, Encouraging/Rest- 
ricting) series of ratios. Flanders system 
provides information on what is said, and 


Galloway's analysis deals with how things 
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are said. 

In order to preserve the capacities of the 
Flanders matrix when plotting both verbal and nonverbal 
behaviors using the IDER system, a matrix approaching 
three dimensionalism has been conceptualized (French 
and Galloway, 1968). 

(2) Pupil perceptions of the social-emo- 

tional climate of the classroom, as 

revealed by response to the MCI, both 
primary and elementary forms. Item 

mean scores give an indication of the 

degree of perceived positive or negative 
affectivity in the class. The instrument 

is designed to yield scores on five sub- 
scales: Satisfaction, Friction, Competition, 
Difficulty, Intimacy. Two rating forms 
based on the MCI were designed by the author 
for comparison purposes with learner res- 
ponses on the parent instrument -- viz., the 


MCI. 


Description of Instruments 


Le Minnesota Teacher Attitude 


Inventory 


The authors claim that attitudes of teachers toward 
children and school-work can be measured with high 


reliability (Cook, et al, 1951). The MTAI is 
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designed to measure those attitudes of a 

teacher which predict how well he will get 

along with pupils in interpersonal relationships. 
A teacher ranking at the high end of the scale 
Should be able to work together with pupils in 

a social atmosphere of cooperative endeavour 

with mutual respect for the feelings, rights, 

and abilities of others. 

At the other extreme of the scale is the teacher 
who attempts to dominate the classroom, often 
creating an atmosphere of tension, fear and 
submission, where both teacher and pupils fre- 
quently dislike school work. 

According to the authors of the inventory, atti- 
tudes measured by the MTAI afford a key to the 
prediction of the type of school atmosphere a 
teacher will maintain in the classroom. Teacher- 
pupil attitudes are considered as important indi- 
cators of the teacher's classroom behavior. 

The authors of the MTAI conclude: if we assume 
that by the term “teaching personality" we mean 
those characteristics of the teacher's behavior 
related to the emotional responses of pupils and 
the ability to establish intimate and harmonious 
working relations with them, we find that "teach- 


ing personality" can be measured with as high 
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validity as can academic aptitude" (Cook, 
etpal, eL95ieepee12)5) Thecreliability offthe 
MTAI, as determined by the Spearman-Brown 
Split-half procedure, was found for a random 
group of 100 teachers of grades 4-6 to be .89. 


Flanders System of Interaction 


Analysis 


The Flanders system is concerned with verbal 
behavior only. The assumption is made that 

the verbal behavior of an individual is an 
adequate sample of his total behavior (Amidon 

& Flanders, 1967, p: 6)-. 

Teacher statements are classified as either 
indirect or direct. This classification gives 
central attention to the amount of freedom the 
teacher grants to the student. Flanders system 
also provides for the categorization of student 
talk. A third major section, that of silence 

or confusion, is included. It accounts for 

the time spent in behavior other than that which 
can be classified as either teacher or student 
talk: 

In all there are ten categories. Indirect 
influence consists of four observation categories: 
(1) accepting feeling, (2) praising or encou- 


raging, (3) accepting ideas, and (4) asking 
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questions. Direct influence is divided into 

three categories: (5) lecturing, (6) giving 

directions, ‘and (7) ‘criticizing ‘or justifying 
authority. Student talk is divided into two 
categories: (8) responding to teacher, and 

(9) initiating talk. All categories are 

mutually exclusive; yet together they are totally 

inclusive of all verbal interaction occurring 

in the classroom. 

The Flanders system of interaction analysis was 
Originally used as a research tool and continues to 
serve that function (Amidon & Flanders, 1967). As 
Such, it is employed by a trained observer in order to 
collect reliable data regarding classroom behavior as 
a part of a research project. 

There is a method of Pi Soe ty the sequence of 
events in the classroom in such a way that certain facts 
become readily apparent. This method consists of entering 
the sequence of numbers in a 10-row by 10-column table, 
called a matrix. The generalized sequence of the pupil- 
teacher interaction can be examined in this matrix. From 
this a description of the classroom interaction is 
developed. It should be pointed out, however, that 
meaningful interpretation of a matrix can be made only 


in terms of a teacher's specific teaching objectives. 
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Galloway Nonverbal Communication 


Scale 
Teachers convey information to students 
through nonverbal behavior. Nonverbal reactions 
are especially prominent for the formation of 
attitudes since they stem from unwitting responses. 
Nonverbal cues influence perception (Galloway, 
1968a). In view of Galloway's belief that there 
is a significant relationship between teacher 
attitude and nonverbal behaviort and the 
researcher's interest in the effect of this 
behavior on pupils' perceptions, it appears 
promising to analyze classroom interaction from 
a nonverbal point of view. 
The exchange of messages that are nonverbal in 
character often yuck a more significant role 
in student learning than the formal teaching which 
takes place. Once the message is decoded by 
the receiver, it has reached a destination which 
can be considered the response, interpretation, 
Or meaning the receiver assigns to the message. 


Such meaning is seen as idiosyncratic, serving 


1 
Galloway, C. M. Personal Communication. 
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as the bases for pupil perceptions of the 
learning environment, and the high inference 
variables mentioned earlier. 

The teacher's nonverbal behavior constitutes 

a model representing six dimensions of nonverbal 
activity on a continuum ranging from encouraging 


to restricting communication, as follows: 


TEACHER COMMUNICATION 


Encouraging Restvicting 
Congruity Incongruity 
Responsive Unresponsive 
Positive Affectivity Negative Affectivity 
Attentive Inattentive 
Facilitating Unrecep tive 
Supportive Disapproving 


Viewing a teacher's nonverbal communication as 
an encouraging to restricting continuum has the advantage 
of indicating subsequent interpersonal relationships 
between a teacher and his pupils. The model is useful 
in regarding the potential influence and consequences of 
a teacher's nonverbal behavior with pupils. It permits 
the examination of contact conditions and contact con- 
sequences. This conceptualization reflects a process 
evaluation point of view. 

It may well be that process factors are the more 
critical ones involved in pupils" learning, as opposed 
to variables involving individual pupil characteristics 


like IQ, and neurophysiological status. Process factors 
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embodied in the Teacher Communication Model and the 
Flanders-categories underlie the writer's concern with 
psycho-educational influences. 

The addition of the nonverbal categories to 
the Flanders system makes it much more useful in analy- 
zing actual classroom activity. The combination of 
Matrix analysis, pattern analysis, and nonverbal analysis 
gives a good picture of the teacher's behavior (Lail, 
E963). show, these reasons the combined categories of 
Flanders and Galloway have been chosen. They are set 


forth in Appendix 6, attached. 


4. My Class (Learning Environment 
Inventory) -- Anderson 


Student behavior and meudent perceptions can do 
much to increase our understanding of the fac- 
tors affecting pupil learning in school classes. 
Pupils themselves are considered to be in the 
best position to assess their own learning 
environment, particularly as observer ratings 
have failed to provide valid measures of "high 
inference" variables within the pisee. | The 

My Class is an instrument designed to measure 
the social climate of learning of a class as 
perceived by the pupils within it. It is a group 
test, and is very easily administered in a short 


1 
Anderson, G. J. Personal Communication, January PTA 
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times? ocLhis ce an important consideration in 
its use with E.M.R. youngsters. 

The elementary and primary versions of My 
Class include five of vs original fifteen 
scales developed for the parent instrument, the 
Learning Environment Inventory devised by 
Anderson and Walberg for use with the Harvard 
Physics Project, 1968.54 These, febve js'ca les: are: 
Teint eae Fricthonm,, Difficulty, Competition, 
and oe iene These dimensions which taken 
together to give a climate score, have been 
found to be related to the personality of the 
class teacher (Walberg, 1968). Whether this 
obtains for special class teachers and oppor- 
tunity classrooms remains to be seen from this 
research.»~ The investigator has chosen the My 
Class ins timaimenst,. onrsaect by-ouk baste to test 
its usefulness with elementary school E.M.R. 
children. The instrument has been used with 
some success in Boston schools to assess the 
success of certain compensatory programs 


(Walberg, 1969). 


Research design, methods, and procedure have 


been discussed. A sample of twelve teachers was drawn 
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from a volunteer group of twenty-one primary and elemen- 
tary opportunity class teachers. Certain criteria 
pertaining to age, training, qualifications, and expe- 
Yience were applied in the stratified random selection 

by replacement procedure. 114 E.M.R. children in ten 
Classes between the ages of six and twelve comprised the 
classroom groups being studied. 

The MTAI instrument and a teacher's perceptions 
questionnaire devised by the author were administered 
to the entire voluntary group. In addition the teachers 
in the sample were asked to complete rating forms bide d 
on Anderson's MCI instrument, to tap their perceptions 
of both individual learners and the class group as a 
Whole. 

Prior to undertaking the major study, a pilot 
Study was conducted using two opportunity class teachers -- 
one primary, one junior, drawn at random from the remainder 
of the volunteer group. 

Teacher-pupil interaction and communication 
patterns in the ten classrooms of the major study were 
coded for one hour per week in each of four succeeding 
weeks. One of twenty possible decisions (categories) 
as outlined by Flanders-Galloway Interaction Analysis 
was recorded every three seconds. Inter-rater relia- 
biligdes were calculated, using Scott's Pi Coefficient. 


A920) x 20°1DER matrix of the 30, 746 recorded events 
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Was constructed to permit analysis of the data. 

The MCI was administered individually to each 
of the children in the ten classrooms. In addition 
an open-ended questionnaire was given to the children to 
determine the correspondence between their responses on 
the MCI and those on the tape recorded questionnaire 
responses. 

A daily log was kept throughout the study, of 
the various See anon activities during the one hour visits 
for all ten classes. 

Upon completion of the data collection for the 
Major study, the MTAI was given to an additional 164 
teachers of special classes for children with a variety 
of disabilities. The wider MTAI sample was used to 
permit a factor analysis of special class teachers' 


responses on this instrument. 
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CHAPTER 4 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE AND 
RESEARCH SETTING 

One of the purposes of this study outlined in 
Chapter 1 was to describe as completely as possible 
a number of opportunity classroom learning environments 
in relation to certain teacher characteristics, goals, 
and perretnee: The major study was comprised of a 
Stratified random sample of ten special class teachers 
exhibiting a wide range of variability on a number of 
factors. These are summarized in tabular form and set 
forth in Appendix 10. 

Two teachers were in their twenties, three in 
Bei eociaetes two in their forties, two in their fifties, 
and one over sixty. All were female. One received her 
teaching (certificate in) 1929, onesin 19367 ,0ne Unit o4T, 
three in the 1950's, three in the 1960's, and one in 


1970. Three teachers had no previous experience in 


regular classes, three had two to five years, two 

had six to ten years, and two had over ten years. 

Two were completing their first year of special class 
teaching, four had two to five years, two had six to 

ten years, and two had over ten years experience. Quali- 
fications ranged from one year of teacher preparation to 
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a Master of Arts in Special Education. Three teachers 
held undergraduate degrees. The remaining six had, on 


the average, two years of teacher training. 


Research Setting 


The opportunity classroom provided the setting 
for observing teacher behavior, teacher-pupil interac- 
tion, and social-emotional climate. Classes were 
located in schools with a variety of administrative 
philosophies and attitudes, and organizational patterns, 
in distinctly different geographical areas of Edmonton, 
Alberta. The opportunity class enrolments varied from 
a low of eight to a high of fifteen. The average 
primary class size was ten; the junior class, twelve. 

Two primary classes enjoyed a unique arrangement 
made possible by being located in a new open area school 
in its first year of operation. The two teachers teamed 
into a partnership for planning and managing the daily 
schedule being carried out in a self-contained open 
area which accommodated twenty-six pupils. The space 
was equivalent to two full-sized classrooms. Contrasted 
with this situation was the school in which the primary 
special class was very isolated. Another primary class 
was located in a school known for its innovative programs 


and experimental approaches to education. This particular 
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class had a first-year teacher who operated the class- 
room on a contingency management procedure, using 
learner contracts and individually programmed, or 
Prescribed, instruction... In, ithe fifth, primaryaclass 
there was much evidence of project-centered teaching, 
examples of the children's work, a multitude of living 
and growing things. One was immediately struck by the 
particular effect which had been created -- an invita- 
tion to lene niaes 

Two junior classes were located in very old 
buildings -- one an inner city school, the other on the 
periphery of an airport. Another class was situated 
in a school having four other special class teachers, 
Pera ole ivAte cute area of a working-class community. 
The remaining two classes were located in reasonably 
new structures, surrounded by a quiet middle-class resi- 
dential area. Of the first two classes mentioned, one 
was taught by an individual from another culture. This 
class was the smallest in the study, with an enrolment 
ot nei on t.. In the other of these two classes, noticeable 
for its structured instruction, a point and reward 
System was in use for the core subjects. It was a large 
class, and the children were from very poor, often 
inadequate homes. The third class, also a large one, 
was part of what might be considered a "school within a 


school," surrounded as it was by four other special 
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classes. The teacher of this class, a middle-aged woman, 
was only in her third year of teaching, having qualified 
in 1968. Of the two remaining classes, one was as 
informal as the other was highly structured. One room 
Was as large as the other was small. The small class- 
room had the larger enrolment, and the fifteen learners 
were noticeably older. There was barely enough room 

for the teacher to get about; but she used the space 

most effectively. In,.this school a very strict regime 
was maintained. There were two other special classes 

in the Sustlernes By contrast, the last class was in 

a Sthobl which encouraged freedom. The atmosphere was 
relaxed -- a pleasant place to work and visit. fThis 
School, a detached unit of a Junior High-Elementary 
School, was under the supervision of the vice-principal -- 
a personable young man with a genuine liking for young 


people. 


Teachers' Perceptions of Their Task 

Appendix 3 sets out a series of ten questions 
intended to tap teachers" perceptions of their task. 
As an open-ended questionnaire, it was devised to encou- 
rage special class teachers to respond freely to a 
structured inquiry which was believed to have importance 
when analyzing teacher behavior and influence. [It was 


believed that valuable insights could be gained of the 
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teacher's modus operandi in relation to stated goals, 

role perception, motivation, and task analysis. Res- 
ponses to the questionnaire were both frank and revealing. 
Appendix 13 lists the details of the teachers' responses. 
The major points are summarized below. At this point, 
comparisons will not be made with the empirical findings 
of the interaction IDER matrices data, presented in 
Chapter 5. 

Tea eh® ne reported their reasons for deciding to 
teach in E.M.R. classes as partly a response to unmet 
needs of slow learners, concern about their failure to 
learn to read, and partly their dissatisfaction with 
the constraints of programming and structure in regular 
classes. Empathy with a group of learners "nobody 
else wanted," who experience rejection and the "stigma 
of stupidity" served for some as a basis for identifica- 
tion with slow learners. One teacher expressed the senti- 
ment that the child's need for a special teacher, "makes 
me special." Other teachers favoured smaller classes, 
more freedom, shorter working hours, and the incentive 
bonus. Another teacher was motivated by curiosity. An 
interesting statement by one of the junior class teachers 
indicated her being struck by the contradiction of how 
children could be useful and responsible in their homes, 
but unable to cope with the prescribed school program. 


She felt she wanted to do something about it. 
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In respect to specialized courses, it was found 
the majority reported little special training. On the 
average, teachers had taken one to two courses in special 
education. Some teachers claimed no special training -- 
just common sense and imagination. 

The view was expressed that children are all 
the same -- the E.M.R. are just like other children. 
Another teacher claimed her experience in an ungraded 
country school with its many groups, served as a specia- 
lized sort of preparation. At the other extreme, as 
mentioned earlier, one teacher held a Master's degree 
in special education. 

Factors which influenced the decision of some 
teachers to come into special education included the 
teacher's belief in herself. as a good teacher. One 
teacher suggested that she wanted to challenge the notion 
of "poor dears who need love, and an arts and crafts 
curriculum." Exposure to special class children in the 
school in which another teacher was working, or "next 
door influence" prompted the teacher to ask for a trans- 
fer to teach the class, in the hope that such a move 
would facilitate the E.M.R.'s integration into certain 
areas of the school's program. 

Teachers were asked to identify those aspects 
of their job which they felt were different from that 


of the regular class teacher's. The special class 
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teacher perceived the work as more demanding, requiring 
individualization and different methods. A number of 
teachers cited the increased involvement with parents 
and family problems. Contrasted with the view that the 
Same goals apply to special classes, and that instruc- 
tion should be as similar as possible to regular classes, 
was the view that the special class children are not 
expected to complete a certain curriculum -- as is pres- 
cribed in regular classes. Some teachers reported less 
emphasis on academic courses and more on vocational 
courses and creative work. A number of teachers singled 
out the necessity for considerably more preparation time. 
One teacher claimed that you get to know the children 
better. Another suggested the need for more flexibility, 
and a tolerance for more noise and behavior problems. A 
major difference identified was the longer period of 
direct influence -- four or five years with the same 
children in the special class as opposed to one year's 
influence of a regular class teacher. Finally, the need 
to protect the E.M.R. children from the rejection and 
prejudice of many regular class pupils and teachers was 
mentioned. In fact, one teacher used the term "con- 
ditioning" against negative influences. 

When teachers were asked to think about the 
similarities between their teaching assignment and that 


of the regular class teacher's, a fairly narrow range of 
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responses was noted. The usual answer relating to the 
teaching of the 3 R's, the transmission of knowledge, 
the setting of certain academic and behaviour standards, 
and developing the learner's maximum potential were 
given. 

One of the items on the teacher questionnaire 
Sought to determine the objectives set out by the 
Edmonton Public School Board for special education 
Classes. Replies to this item revealed that certain 
teachers had no notion of what the Board expected. One 
teacher expressed the view that the Board had confidence 
that teachers are efficient in innovating proper programs 
to insure continuous and maximum achievement for each 
child. One Peter pedeints kaka that her task was to get 
these children up to a Grade Four level, so they could 
get into the special vocational school for senior E.M.R. 
pupils (over the age of thirteen), and learn a trade. 
Others expressed the opinion that there was no difference 
in the goals for E.M.R., that they are the ‘same as for 
all pupils in the elementary school. Some teachers 
reported that they had not been given any goals formally, 
but that it had been stated one-half year progress for 
each year in the special class would be a reasonable 
objective. A surprising answer given by one teacher 
Stated that she hadn't had the time nor the ambition 


to find out the goals set by the School Board. 
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In response to the question of the special 
Class teacher's own goals for E.M.R. children, a wide 
variety of ideas was noted. These ideas ranged from 
personal happiness for the child, independence for 
the child, development of an inquiring mind, and good 
attitudes toward school and academic studies. One 
teacher indicated a missionary goal of inspiring her 
pupils to live in harmony with God, themselves, and others. 
Most answers reflected the teachers' desire to promote 
Success experiences, self-worth, and preparation for 
adequate adult functioning. A number of teachers felt 
the need to get as many of the pupils back into regular 
classes as possible, to reintegrate them into the main- 
Stream of the elementary school. Concern was expressed 
that intellectual development not be neglected for 
Social development, or therapeutic arts and area: 

A subsidiary question to teachers’ own goals 
for the E.M.R., was one that asked how these goals 
differ from, or coincide with, those of the elementary 
school. Seven teachers replied they saw no difference. 
Two said they did not know. Another saw no difference, 
but said that the methods to achieve the goals differ. 

Asked what can be realistically expected of 
the E.M.R. child, it was generally conceded he can 
become a useful citizen, obtain a job, and work with 


the average person. It was noted he will be less 
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noticeable as an adult, capable of leading a normal 
family life -- and, becoming the parent of more of these 
children. An encouraging note was sounded in always 
expecting a little more of the child than he is giving. 
Some teachers cautioned against over-protection and 
pampering; some stressed the need to learn to follow 
rules. Others stated E.M.R. children should be taught 
facts and respect for other's feelings and property. 

Teachers were asked what perceptions they had of 
their status as special class teachers. Answers varied 
from "nothing special, apart from one with a good deal 
of patience," to “equal status -- much the same as 
the regular class teacher." It was observed that the 
former image of teaching children who are useless bur- 
dens is changing to one of regular class teachers inves- 
tigating and applying methods which have been proven 
useful in the special class. One teacher admitted the 
Status problem lay within her own thinking, whereas 
another complained of the low esteem in which the school 
principal held special education teachers. The suggestion 
that there is something wrong with a teacher wanting to 
work with "dummies", was mentioned. 

Special problems or obstacles as seen by the 
teachers, centered around the lack of a teacher aide, 


having to prepare so much teacher-made materials, and 
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confusion over so much conflict in ideas of how to 
teach special education. Labels applied to the children 
troubled some teachers. It appeared from one teacher's 
Opinion that "our own administration has no clear idea 
of what special education means." A frequent complaint 
concerned the lack of opportunity to "get away" from 
the students, owing to an unbroken day of supervision. 
The claim was made that teacher and pupil need to have 
time away from each other. A number of teachers regis- 
tered their disappointment with the apathy of parents, 
and their disinterest and lack of understanding of the 
child. Other teachers referred to the cruelty of the 
other children in the regular classes, as well as the 
Stigma and insult which often attaches to both learner 
and his teacher. One teacher observed a deep concern 
for the children's own bitterness and resentment. 

Answers to what successes the teacher found most 
Satisfying included a child's happy and confident smile, 
fewer tearful incidents, and the fact that a genuine 
friendship was possible. One teacher stated that she was 
not sure any success existed, but that she sought satis- 
faction in concentrating on, and developing reading skills. 
Another teacher took counsel in that having the best 
behaved class in the school, she was satisfied in knowing 
that no other teacher could refer to her class as the 


"animals." The statement was made that the major source 
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Of satisfaction lay in overcoming other teachers' 
attitudes. 

Aspects of special class teaching that were 
found to be most discouraging, or disappointing, were 
the set backs to the teacher's ego, and the program, 
when her approaches did not work. The sense of having 
come to a blank wall was registered as most distressing. 
A number of teachers confessed their dissappointment 
at not being peeees qualified -- a sentiment related to 
their sense of failure as a teacher. Three teachers 
expressed discouragement with unhappy home situations 
which contributed to undermining the teacher's efforts. 
One complaint concerned taking new children into the 
class which had settled in, half way through the year. 
Lastly, the complaint was made that "the blind are 
leading the blind" until in-service workshops with 
proven professionals can help teachers develop the skills 
that are needed. The same teacher experienced discourage- 
ment in trying to get action to have a child reassessed 
for placement, or transferred. 

Teachers were vocal in their suggested alternatives 
to ways in which the children could be better served. In 
a number of instances teachers were critical of policies 
affecting special classes. In particular they argued 
that children should not be bussed to schools away from 


their friends and home community. There was a call for 
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more careful screening of special education teachers 
with emphasis on better training, and upgrading. The 
most commonly mentioned item was integration. Over 

half the teachers supported integration of their children 
into curriculum areas of music, art, social studies, and 
the study subjects. Some favoured partial integration, 
Others complete integration, with a special back-up 

Class or teacher. Teachers aghedlsor closer supervision, 
extra help from the central office in planning and exe- 
cuting the educational program. Other comments included: 
avoid several years with the same teacher; initiate 

more remedial work in the regular grades with borderline 
cases; work the special class teacher right into the 
System, and stop exaggerating differences by building 


on similarities. 
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CHAPTER 5 
FINDINGS OF IDER SUMMARY MATRIX 


It is the purpose of interaction analysis to 
preserve selected aspects of classroom interaction 
through observation, encoding, tabulation, and then 
decoding. The ultimate goal of the study of teacher 
influence in the classroom is to achieve understanding 
of teacher-pupil interaction, and to determine the 
relationship between the behavior of the teacher and 
such outcomes as pupils' attitudes and classroom climate. 
The examination of the resulting psycho-educational 
influences is essentially one of process evaluation. 

Coded events of verbal and nonverbal teacher 
behavior, using the combined Flanders-Galloway cate- 
gories systems, are displayed in the IDER Summary Matrix 
(Table 5-1) for the ten teachers in the study. The 
IDER Matrix is composed of data on low inference vari- 
ables. Low inference variables require a minimum of 
observer judgement or speculation about the nature of 
the events observed. 

Trained observers made one of twenty judgements 
(corresponding to the twenty categories) every three 
seconds during the coding sessions in each of the ten 


opportunity classrooms. Inter-rater reliabilities of 
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TABLE 5-1 
IDER SUMMARY MATRIX AND RATIOS 
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randomly selected sessions throughout a period of five 
weeks, were computed. These are reported in Appendix 15. 
Mean inter-rater reliability for the investigation 

showed 89.69% observer agreement. 

To interpret data provided by the IDER Matrix, 
it is necessary to know that numbers one through ten 
represent Flanders’ verbal categories when they are 
accompanied by encouraging nonverbal cues; numbers 
twelve through twenty represent categories two through 
ten accompanied by restricting nonverbal events; number 
eleven is used to record the frequency of change of 
classroom activities. Owing to the fact category one 
(accepts pupil feelings and show understanding) has 
no counterpart in the restricting categories it is not 
repeated (See Appendix 6). 

The four quadrants of the matrix, as shown in 
Figure 4, provide four distinct areas for study. 
Quadrant 1 of the matrix provides data regarding verbal 
behaviors consistently accompanied by encouraging non- 
verbal cues. Quadrant 3 supplies data regarding verbal 
behaviors consistently accompanied by restricting non- 
verbal messages. Quadrants 2, and 4 provide insight 
into patterns of behavioral transition, i.e. restricting 
cues following encouraging cues, and encouraging cues 


following restricting cues, respectively. 
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IDER Matrix Ratios to be discussed in this 
chapter are shown in Figure 5. The matrix data and ratio 
values provide the basis for a description of the class- 
room interaction. Other data of importance in inter- 
preting the matrix and in understanding the pattern of 
interaction that the teachers use includes: percentage 
of tallies (total coded events) in each of the columns, 
which gives the proportion of the total interaction in 
the observed classroom situation found in each category 
(Table 5-1); percentage of total teacher talk that falls 
in each category -- found by dividing the total of 
each category, 1 through 7, and 12 through 17, by the 
sum of these sixteen categories (Table 5-6); the build- 
up of tallies in various cells of the matrix, giving 
an indication of the teaching pattern and emphasis on 
certain teacher behaviors; the absence, or very low 
frequency of events in certain cells revealing other 
aspects of the teachers' behavior. Arabic numbers within 
cells (event frequencies) give quantitative meaning to 
the description of the interaction. 

Separate matrices for individual teachers, and 
the analyses (ratio indexes) of the respective matrices, 
have been included in Appendices 19 to 28. 

Table 5-1 illustrates the IDER Matrix, and values 


obtained for the various ratios, areas compared, and 
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Figure 5 


Thirteen Selected Ratios of IDER Interaction 
Summary Matrix for the Ten Teachers 


Is Indirect/Direct, Encouraging (I/D, Encour.) 
Categories (1+2+3+4)/Categories (5+6+7) 

2: Indirect/Direct, Restricting (1/D, Restr.) 
Categories (12+13+14)/Categories (15+16+17) 

3: Indirect/Direct, Total Matrix (I/D, Tot) 
Categories (1+2+3+4+12+13+14)/Categories (5+6+ 
17+15+16+17) 

4; Teacher Talk/Pupil Talk, Total (TT/PT, Tot) 
Categories (1+24+34+44+5+6+17+12+13+14+15+16+17) / 
Categories (8+9+18+19). 

a Pupil Initiated Talk-Sustained, Encouraging (PIT- 


Sust, Encour) Event frequency cell (9-9)/Event 
frequency Cells (8-8)+(9-9) 


6: Pupil Initiated Talk-Sustained, Restricting (PIT- 
Sust, Restr) Event frequency cell (19-19) /Event 
frequency cells (18-18)+(19-19) 

7: Pupil Initiated Talk, Total (PIT, Tot) 


Total tallies Columns 9, and 19/Total tallies 
Columns 8, 18, 9 and l 


10: Teacher Response Ratio, Encouraging (TRR,Encour) 
Categories (1+2+3)/Categories (1+2+3+6+7) 
els Teacher Response Ratio, Restricting (TRR, Restr) 


Categories (12+13)/Categories (12+13+16+17) 


12: Teacher Response Ratio, Total (TRR, Tot) 
Categories (1+2+3+12+13)/Categories (1+2+3+6+7 
+12+13+16+17) 


18: Teacher Question Ratio (TQR) 
Categories (4+14)/Categories (4+14+5+15) 


19: Instantaneous Teacher Question Ratio (TQR 89) 
Cells (8-4)+(9-4)+(8-14)+(9-14)+(18-4)+(19-4) 
+(18-14)+(19-14)/Cells (8-4)+(8-5)+(9-4)+(9-5) 
+(18-4)+(18-5)+(9-14)+(9-15 )+(18-4)+(19-4)+ 
(18-5)+(19-5)+(18-4)+(18-15)+(19-14)+(19-15) 


20: Instantaneous Teacher Response Ratio (TRR 89) 
Total tallies. Rows. 8, 9,.18,.,andsl9, + Cols, 1, 2. 3, 
12,.-and 13/Rows .8,.9, 18 and 19 tCols..t.02, 3, 12, 
Denon ..thOTanG t/-. 
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tally totals of the various events. For those who wish 
to examine the matrix in detail, the following information 
may be helpful: 


1. The 20 columns and rows correspond to the 
20 categories of the Flanders-Galloway 
interaction analysis system. 


2. Column 11 tallies indicate the frequency 
and changes in classroom activities -- 
e.g. from art to language, arithmetic to 
reading {cet c% 


3. Quadrant 1, defined as columns 1-10, rows 
1-10, includes tallies of "encouraging" 
teacher behavior. 


4. Quadrant 3, defined as columns 11 to 20 
rows 11 to 20, includes tallies of "res- 
tricting" teacher behavior, and the 
frequency of changes in classroom acti- 
vities. 


5. Cells occur at the intersections of the 
rows and columns. The notations imme- 
diately below the number of tallies in 
eachwo£t thescedls , vize,1Tsyecestands Rs 
represent the percentage the tally number 
in a particular cell is of the total tally 
in the particular column, and row sums 
of tallies, respectively. 


6. The celis contain tally totals of coded 
events observed in the classroom, accor- 
ding to the category to which they apply. 


7. Cells are of two types: (a) steady state 
cells (sustained, or extended teacher or 
pupil behavior). They are described as 
as SS 5 eee 8 8 ..20-20. They fall 
along the diagonal of Quadrants 1 and 3. 
(b) transitional cells indicate changes 
imiteacher, or teacher elicited behavior -= 
e.g., 2-6: following teacher's praise, 
teacher gives directions, or issues an 
order -- events which fall within the 
encouraging range; 13-19: following perfunc- 
tory acceptance of a student's idea, or 
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statement, the teacher is inattentive, 

or ignores a student's attempt to initiate 
an idea, express an opinion, or ask a 
question -- events which are of a res- 
tricting nature. 


8. Row 21 shows the sums of tallies for each 
of the categories, and the percentage the 
events within each category is of the 
total events coded (total observations as 
shown in cell 21-21). 


9. Certain cells of the matrix may be grouped 
to form areas (e.g., 6-6, 6-7, and 7-6, 
7-7) which are of interest for comparison 
purposes. Examination of various areas 
gives an indication of the pattern of 
teacher influence, or method of teacher 
motivation and control. 

10. The reader is directed to Appendix 16 for 
explanation of the respective category 
column totals, cell tally frequencies, 
area tally totals, which entered into the 
computations of the several ratios not 
reported in Tables 19-28. 

A check of the Matrix total in Table 5-1 shows 

30,746 tallies were recorded. This represents 2550 

hours of actual coding time. Elapsed time that the 
obseryers were in the classrooms was in the order of 

45 to 50 hours. An additional 50 to 60 hours were 
devoted to sessions with individual learners in the 
administration of inventories and in audio-tape recording 
responses to a pupil questionnaire. These data on high 
inference variables will be incorporated and discussed 

in a later chapter. 


The column totals of the 20 categories displayed 


in the composite IDER Matrix (Table 5-1) includes the 
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percentage of tallies. These are summarized for all 
ten teachers (matrices) in Table 5-2. In formation 

on the amounts of Encouraging and Restricting Teacher 
Talk, Pupil Talk, Silence, or Confusion, has been 


abstracted and presented in Table 5-3. 


A study of the data in Table 5-2 reveals a 
number of important characteristics. It can be seen 
how few be wohey statements occurred in the first three 
categories (those associated with pupil feelings, praise, 
and use of students’ ideas). At the same time it will 
be noted that over half of those statements which were 
classified in the feelings, praise, and ideas cate- 
gories were restricting in their effect. This can be 
recognized by comparing tally percentages in Categories 
1 to 3, with those in Categories 12, and 13 remembering 
that Category 1 has no counterpart among the categories 
of restricting influences. A similar trend can be seen 
when examining Categories 6 and 7 comparing them with 
those in Categories 16 and 17. One third of the total 
events in these categories were restricting. Approxi-~ 
mately one third of the events in the pupil initiation 
categories (Category 9 and 19) are also of the restricting 
Variety. Thus. ta good deal of the: teacher—pupit tatex- 
action falls within a pattern of restricting influence 


on pupiis. 
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Also, it is of interest to review the results 
of individual matrices in the categories referred to 
above. There are wide variations among teachers within 
the sample. For example, in Category 5 teacher lecturing 
ranges from a low of 8% to a high of 30.4%. Equally wide 
variations can be seen in Categories 2, 3, 7, 8, 10, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20. The extremes noted in the 
ranges for the different categories cannot help but 
reflect distinguishably different patterns of teacher 
behaviors and social-emotional classroom climates. 

Three contrasting classroom climates will be selected 
for detailed discussion in a later chapter. 

Further insight into the flow of communication 
and pattern of classroom interaction can be gained by 
examining the data presented in Table 5-3. This table 
highlights the amounts of Encouraging and Restricting 
Teacher Talk, Pupil Talk, Silence or Confusion, and 
those effects classified as either Indirect, or Direct, 
Responding or Initiating, Organized and Comfortable, or 
Disorganized and Uncomfortable. 

Total. teacher—talkaccountsfor-50.,67,.0fthe 
interaction, total pupil talk for 23.42, and silence or 
confusion for 25.2%. These gross categories can be 
examined further to show what proportions represent 
Indirect and Direct influence, those proportions of 


pupil talk which are either Responding or Initiating, 
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TABLE 5-3 


TEACHER TALK, PUPIL TALK, SILENCE OR CONFUSION 
ENCOURAGING AND RESTRICTING, AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
THE TOTAL MATRIX 


CATEGORY EFFECT TOTAL ENCOURA- RESTRIC- 
vA GING TING 
Teacher Indirect Poe 7 ee obs | 
Talk (1-4,12- 
(1-7, 14) 
12-17) | 
Bh Shad 


Direct 34.9 6.6 *x 
(5-7, 
15-17) 


Pupil 126 
Talk 
(8-9, 
18-19) 
Initia- 3.33 
ting 
695.19) 
Silence Silence 


Confusion Confusion 


(20) 
Total Percentage 99°,.2 7939 19) 


* 4.1% falls within Categories 6 and 7 
1.8% falls within Categories 16 and 1/7 
5.9% involved in classroom control 


NOTE: In Teacher Talk Category, and in Indirect Effect, 


Column 1 is not repeated, as it has no counter- 
part (e.g. as Column 11). 
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and the degree of silence or confusion which is either 
Encouraging or Restricting. By referring back to 

Table 5-2 it is possible to isolate the percentage of 
events which fall in Categories 6, 16, 7 and 17. These 
account for 16.8% of the total matrix interaction events. 
Added to this amount, 3.7% of the classroom interaction 
fell within Category 20 -- confusion. In all, therefore, 
20.5% of the instructional time was taken up by the 
teachers either giving orders, or using criticism, and 

of learners resisting the teachers’ influence and 
attempts to control the class. The teachers" efforts 

to get the pupils to go along with the classroom 
Management and instruction appear to have resulted in a 
climate which has a trend of defensiveness within it. 

The additional point of interest lies in the 
breakdown of teacher-pupil interaction into two areas of 
influence —- encouraging and restricting. Of the total 
encoded interaction in the ten opportunity classrooms, 
practically one-fifth of it was classified as restricting. 

Columns 1 to 7, and 12 to 17 represent categories 
of teacher talk, the former of an encouraging nature, 
the latter of a restricting nature. Percentages for 
encouraging teacher talk and restricting teacher talk 
(both Indirect and Direct) indicate 39.5% and 11.12, 
respectively, that is, more than one fifth of teachers' 


talk was classified as being restricting. 
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Columns 8 and 9, and 18 and 19 provide percen- 
tages otf pupil talk which is encouraged, or is restricted. 
Pupil encouraged talk amounted to 18.5%, and pupil 
restricted talk was 4.9%. Of the total amount of pupil 
talk, about one fifth was restricting. It is noteworthy 
that less than one third of the total pupil talk is pupil 
initiated talk. Of the 7.4% pupil initiated talk, almost 
one-half is in the restricting category. 

Description of the IDER Ratio 
Indexes (Figure 5) 

Analysis of the IDER Matrix permits examination 
of a large number of ratios and relationships among 
categories, cell frequencies, matrix areas, and column 
and row totals. In the initial stage of exploring 
possibly revealing patterns of teacher behavior and 
influence, thirty-four anes orsereue were devised with 
the view of making a detailed interpretation of the 
interaction matrix (Appendix 16). Thirteen have been 
selected for discussion of the IDER Matrix results 
(Figure 5). 

While a number of the computations may be of 
interest to the reader who wishes to pursue the matrix 
interpretation beyond the specific research questions 
raised in Chapter 3, in the interest of presenting a 


Manageable amount of data and results, the writer has 
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chosen those ratios deemed to give an adequate insight 
into the nature of matrix patterns and teacher influence. 
For a complete summary of the results for all ratios, 
etc., calculated, the reader is referred to Appendix 17. 

The ratios considered relevant for our purposes 
are defined in detail below and discussed. 

The IDER Summary Matrix classifies all teacher 
statements and nonverbal behaviors as either indirect 
or direct, encouraging or restricting. These classi- 
fications give central attention to the amount of freedom 
the teacher grants to the student. He can be indirect, 
maximizing the freedom of the pupil to respond; or he 
can be direct, minimizing the freedom of the pupil to 
respond. He can be encouraging, which communicates an 
attitude of attention and interest in the pupil's efforts 
to Peenend. creating a supportive climate, or positive 
affectivity. He can be restricting, which communicates 
an attitude of indifference and rejection of pupil 
efforts to respond, tending to create a defensive climate, 


Or negative affectivity. 


Indirect influence consists of soliciting the 
opinions or ideas of the pupils, applying or enlarging 
on those opinions or ideas, praising or encouraging 
the participation of pupils, or clarifying and accepting 


their feelings. 
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Direct influence consists of stating the teacher's 
own opinions or ideas, directing the pupils' action, 
criticizing his behavior, or justifying the teacher's 


authority or use of that authority. 


Ratio 1 I/D Encour.: (Indirect/Direct-Encouraging). 
The total number of tallies in Columns 1, 2, 3, and 4 is 
divided by he total number of tallies in Columns 5, 6, 
and 7 to find the I/D Ratio, or the ratio of indirect to 


direct teacher statements of an encouraging nature. 


Ratio 2 I/D Restr.: (Indirect/Direct-Restricting). 
The total number of tallies in Columns 12, 13, and 14 is 
divided by the total number of tallies in Columns 15, 16, 


and 17. 


Ratio 3 I/D Tot.: (Indirect/Direct-Total). The 
total numberof tal fies in Columns (P72), 23,.°4s7 125 723, 
and 14 is divided by the total number of tallies in 
Columns 55°65 7o elo *l6-and 17 sto "find thesl/ Dp Raeio 
for all indirect to direct events encoded in the respec- 
tive categories of the IDER Matrix. 

Table 5-4 displays the various indexes of indirect/ 
direct influence for the ten teachers. The mean value of 
0.478 for I/D Total (which includes both encouraging and 
restricting events) indicates that for every indirect 


statement encoded, two direct statements were encoded. 
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TABLE 5-4 


ID RATIOS, -- ENCOURAGING, RESTRICTING, 
AND TOTAL, MEANS, AND RANGES 
FOR THE TEN TEACHERS 


Teacher I/D I/D L/D, wieo.tyack 
Encouraging Restricting 
1 0.314 0.953 0. 3.6y7 
2 0 2G 4d 0.354 OO; 29.7 
3 0.3.7.6 0.236 0.316 
4 0.560 0,..9:6,5 0.567 
5 . 0.514 0.826 0.565 
6. 0.256 0.809 0.322 
7 0.393 0.961 0; 5415 
8 0.854 2.30 0.952 
9 0.287 1.000 0.895 
10 0.445 0. Do 0.485 
Mean 0.428 ONS 71 0.478 
Range 0.256-0.854 0.236-2.310 Ofe2 O71 =O2495) 2 
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In other words, the teachers' behavior was twice as 
direct as it was indirect. 

In the area of encouraging events it can be seen 
that teacher behavior ranged from one quarter of her 
influence being indirect-encouraging to four-fifths of 
it being so, with the mean value of 0.428 approximating 
that of the I/D Total; whereas in the area of restricting 
teacher behavior, ratio values range from something less 
than one-quarter (0.236) to a high of two and one-third 
(2.310), with a mean value of 0.871. This means that 
in the former instance, for every indirect-restricting 
event—there were ‘four direct-restricting. and in the 
latter for every direct-restricting event there were 
nearly two and one-third indirect-restricting events. 

Based on the mean value of 0.871 for the I/D 
Restricting, teachers were, in the main, direct about 
as often as they were indirect. It should be pointed 
out that events encoded in the categories of restricting 
behavior (Categories 12 to 17), whether of an indirect 
or direct nature, contain within them messages of contra- 
dictory, incongruous, perfunctory, disapproving, and 
unreceptive teacher behaviors. The reader should be 
aware that behaviors classified as indirect/restricting 
are not necessarily more desirable than those classified 


as direct/restricting. Both types of behavior tend to 
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produce a less supportive classroom climate and increased 
negative aifectivity. 

Judging from the I/D Ratio - Total shown in 
Table 5-4, namely, 0.478, freedom of the pupils to 


respond is considerably limited. 


Ratio 4 TT/PT Total: (Teacher Talk/Pupil Talk- 
Total). In any classroom one of three communication 
states exists: either the teacher is talking, or a 
pupil is talking, or silence or confusion exists. To 
find what proportion of the total amount of classroom 
talk is engaged in by the teacher, the total number of 
tallies in Columns 1 through 7, and 12 through 17 is 
divided by the total number of tallies in Columns 8, 9, 
18, and 19. Indexes are shown in Table 5-5. 

Viewing the range in the ratios of TT/PT in 
Table 5-5 it can be seen that the amount of talk for 
some teachers in relation to their pupils, is more than 
double that for others. From Table 5-5 we learn that 
on the average teachers talked two and three-quarter 
times as much as their pupils. Monopolizing talking 
time is one way to dominate and to express one's will 
or authority. 

Ratio 4 becomes more meaningful when the percen- 
tage of total teacher talk that falls in each category 


is determined. This has been done by dividing the total 
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TABLE 5-5 


TEACHER TALK/PUPIL TALK RATIOS, MEAN, AND RANGE 


Teacher 


FOR THE TEN TEACHERS 


Ratio Index 
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of each category, 1 through 7, by the sum of the seven 
categories. To determine the amount of restricting 
teacher talk, the total of each category, 12 through 17, 
is divided by the sum of these six categories. Simi- 
larly, the percentage of total pupil talk that falls 
in each of the categories of pupil talk (8 and 9; 18 
and 19) is determined by dividing the total of each 
category by the sum of categories 8 and 9, and of 18 
and 19. The situational setting for the Total Sample 
Matrix is exhibited by the data in Tables 5-6 and 5-7. 
The nature of the talk represented in Table 5-6 
is important in understanding the teachers" behavior 
and the emphasis on motivation and control. In addition 
it is possible to recognize whether a creative inquiry 
pattern exists, as opposed to the tendency to lecture 
or engage in a drill pattern of short teacher-pupil 
question-answer technique. Table 5-6 indicates the 
pattern of events for the IDER Matrix, permitting insight 
into the situational setting, and the nature of the 
teachers' influence. 
Viewing the data presented in Table 5-6 and 
Table 5-7, it is possible to recognize how the teachers 
used their influence. A study of Table 5-7 shows that 
teacher talk. accounts for 50.6% of the interaction, as 
compared with a normative expectation of 68% (Flanders, 


1970, px 101). Pupils talked 23.44 of the. elapsed 
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TABLE 5-6 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL TEACHER TALK 
AND PUPIL TALK THAT FALLS IN 
THE VARIOUS CATEGORIES 


ne a A RS RR A 


ENCOURAGING RESTRICTING 
Category % Of Total Teacher Category % of Total 
Number Talk Number Teacher Talk 

1 0.8 

2 3.610 12 Zeek 

3 2.4 13 14.4 

4 23 14 14.4 

5 42.6 15 10.6 

6 Zr ad. 16 34.3 

7 8.9 17 14.1 
Category % Of Total Pupil Category % of Total 
Number Talk Number Pupil Talk 

8 17.38 18 33.4 

9 7) difhd 19 66.6 

TABLE 5-7 


TEACHER TALK, PUPIL TALK, SILENCE, OR 
CONFUSION AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
THE IDER MATRIX 


Percentage Normative 
Expectations 


Teacher Talk (Cols 1-7, 


12-17 50.6 68 

Pups: Talk CCo ls | 6.19), 
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coding time -- slightly more than the 20% suggested 

by Flanders (1970). The surprising difference in the 
amount of silence or confusion, 21.5% and 3.72, respec- 
tively, from the expected amount of 12%, is significant. 
In effect, pupils in the ten opportunity classes spent 
more than twice the normal amount of time expected 
doing seat work, completing assignments, waiting for 

the teacher, or working on individual tasks. Nearly 

4%Z of this time was encoded as disorganization, uncom- 
fortable, and characterized by distress. 

This latter fact probably accounts for the high 
incidence of teacher talk encoded in Category 16 (Table 
5-6). Slightly over one-third of restricting teacher 
influence was devoted to giving directions which dismissed 
or attempted to control, student behavior. Another 14.12 
of teacher behavior in the restricting categories was 
encoded as harsh, critical, defensive, or hostile. Com- 
bining these events (Category 17) with those in Category 
16, we find that 48.4% of teacher behavior which was 
restricting, was directed to dealing with disruptive, 
or inappropriate student behavior, as_perceived by 
the teacher. The last five words of the preceding state- 
ment are underlined as being important in view of the 
influence that perceptions have on individuals' behavior. 

Ten percent of the teachers' talk, restricting, 


was employed in unresponsive lecturing. In other words 
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teachers showed an inability, or unwillingness to 

alter their pace or direction of lecturing, disregarding 
pupidveuess: evens Pe aa Se cemae restlessness. As 
part of the restricting teacher behavior pattern, the 
unresponsiveness to cues in the classroom present in 
Category 15, and the high incidence of events in Cate- 
gories 16 and 17, points to the tendency of pupils to 
reject the teachers' attempts at control and motivation. 

The teacher talk, encouraging, column of Table 
5-6 indicates that teachers lectured over 40% of their 
total talking time. They asked questions or gave direc- 
tions about an equal amount in the order of 20% for each 
type of behavior. There is an extremely low frequency 
of events in Category 3 -- the category which indicates 
how much the teacher actually uses student ideas, or 
implements their opinions into the classroom discourse. 
Consequently there is a remarkably low incidence of 
teacher responsiveness. The complementary behavior 
of pupils to teacher response (as opposed to teacher 
initiation) is to initiate their own ideas and make 
their own suggestions. 

Gauging from the low frequency of events encoded 
in Categories 1, and 2, one would expect subsequent 
meaningful interpersonal relationships between teachers 
and pupils to be at a minimum. This suggestion is rein- 


forced when it is noted to what extent praise is 
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incongruent, as revealed by Category 12 statements 
(12.1%), and accepting student responses is perfunctory, 
as revealed by Category 13 statements (14.4%). It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find a typical pattern of 
teacher questions-pupil answers, associated with a drill 
pattern of instruction. This would imply a narrow range 
of cognitive experiences for pupils where such a pattern 


of teacher influence prevails. 


Ratio 5 PIT-Sust-Encour.: (Pupil Initiated 
Talk-Sustained-Encouraging). The Pupil Initiated Talk 
Ratio indicates what proportion of pupil talk was judged 
by the observer to be a sustained act of initiation. 

The PIT is calculated by dividing the frequency of talk 
in Cell 9-9 by the sum of all pupil talk in Cells 8-8 


and 9-9. 


Ratio 6 PIT-Sust-Restr.: (Pupil Initiated Talk- 
Sustained-Restricting). The Pupil Initiated Talk Ratio- 
Restricting is proposed to indicate what proportion of 
pupil talk judged by the observer to be an attempt at 
sustained initiation, was restricted by the teacher's 
behavior. The ratio is calculated by finding the fre- 
quency of events in cell 19-19, and dividing by the 


sum of all pupil talk in Cells 18-18 and 19-19. 
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Ratio 7 PIT-Total: (Pupil Initiated Talk-Total). 
The Pupil Initiated Talk Ratio-Total is calculated by 
dividing the total tallies for Columns 9 and 19 by 
the total tallies for Columns 8, 9, 18 and-19. The 
three ratio indexes may be converted to percents by 
multiplying them by 100. PIT Ratios are shown in Table 
5-8. 

The mean ratio of 0.171 for PIT-Sust.-Encour. 
indicates that for every six responses made by the 
pupils, one was in the initiating response category (9), 
or only 17% of pupil talk within the encouraging range 
originated with the pupils. The remainder of pupil 
talk was confined to replying to teacher questioning 
which solicits direct answers from pupils. 

The mean ratio of 0.171 conceals rather dramatic 
differences among teachers. When the range of PIT-Sust.- 
Encour. ratio is considered, it is found that pupils in 
certain classes initiated only one response in a hundred 
(0.012), as contrasted with other classes where pupils 
initiated one response in three, four, or five (0.250- 
0.366). 

PIT-Sust.-Restr. ratios involve Categories 18 
and 19. In both these categories, the teachers behave 
in a way which ignores, or is indifferent to, pupil 
responses or to their attempts to initiate the inter- 


action. - This pattern can be noted when the PIiT=Sust.- 
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PUPIL INITIATED TALK RATIOS, 
RESTRICTING, 


Teachers 


10 


Mean 


Range 


TABLE 5-8 


-- ENCOURAGING, 
AND TOTAL, MEANS, 


AND RANGES 


FOR THE TEN TEACHERS 


PIT-Sust. 


Encour. 


0.031 


0.250 


0.012 


O.221 


0.366 


0.130 


0.014 


0.290 


02091 


0.307 


Ova is7 1: 


0 6012-0 «366 


PIT-Sust. 


Restr. 


Of GS 


0.778 


0.850 


0.673 


1.000 


1.000 


0.000 


0.676 


0.064 


0.455 


0.606 


0.000-1.000 


PIT-Total 


0.303 
0.401 
O25 17 
0.421 
0.431 
On 235 
0.104 
0.400 
Oo L76 


O39, 


O43:3:3 


0.104-0.517 
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Restr. ratios are examined. The mean ratio of 0.606 
indicates that for every five pupil responses (all 
of which are classified as restricted) three are in the 
initiation category (Category 19). The net effect of 
this situation was to ignore or to dismiss over half of 
the students' persistent efforts to express an opinion, 
ask a question, or seek the teachers' attention. 

The range of PIT-Sust.-Restr. ratios points up 
two extremes in the pattern of pupil initiated talk. 
On the one hand (Teacher 7) there were no events of 
pupil initiation recorded (cf. cell 19-19), and on the 
other (Teacher 5) no events of pupil responses (c.f. cell 
18-18) occurred, creating a situation in which in the 
former case not a single attempt was made by pupils to 
initiate talk, and in the latter, every single attempt 
to initiate talk was restricted. On the other hand, not 
once did Teacher 5 ignore children& responses, or exhibit 
inattention or disinterest in their attempts to respond. 

If these results (for Teacher 7 and Teacher 5, 
respectively) are compared with their PIT-Sust.-Encour. 
ratios it will be noted that pupils of Teacher 7 did not 
initiate any appreciable talk within the encouraging 
area. Freedom of pupil initiation in this class was 
remarkably reduced, as shown by the PIT-Total ratio of 
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was of the initiation variety. Teacher 5, who showed 
interest in her pupils" responses, and gave attention to 
their answers (which is apparent from the absence of any 
events encoded in cell 18-18), yet was 100% restricting 
in respect to the PIT-Sust.-Restr., had the highest 
PIT-Sust.-Encour. ratio (0.366) for the whole sample. 
Over one-third of her pupil talk, encouraging, was of the 
Mitiaced type. Figures for PIT-Total ratios reveal a 
ratio of 0.431 for this:'class, the second highest in the 
entire sample. 

A further look at the PIT-Total ratios in Table 
5-8 demonstrates a wide variability in pupil initiation. 
On the whole (mean ratio of 0.333) pupils initiated one 
out of eyery three responses encoded, but within a 
dramatic range of variability extending from one ini- 
tiated response in one hundred (0.104) to one initiated 
response out of two (0.517). Perhaps all that can be 
said for these widely differing results is that in some 
classes the pupils' spontaneous talk considerably exceeded 
that of other classes, or that some classes were more 
talkative than others. It is worthwhile noting that 
pupil talk, initiation (Category 9 and 19), may include 
a high incidence of pupil questions which are related 
to their insecurity in working on a task, or their 


failure to understand the teachers' directions. Many 
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Category 9 and 19 events may well be related to the 
pupils' efforts to clarify for themselves the teachers' 
intentions. 

The results of the PIT ratios show rather clearly 
that the major contact within the classroom interaction 


was initiated by the teachers. 


Ratio 10 TRR-Encour.: (Teacher Response Ratio- 
Encouraging). The TRR-Encour. is defined as an index 
which corresponds to the teacher's tendency to react to 
the ideas and feelings of the pupils in an encouraging 
manner. The TRR~-Encour. is found by adding category fre- 
quencies 1+2+3, and dividing by the sum of Categories 


P+2t3+647., 


Ratio 11 TRR-Restr.: (Teacher Response Ratio- 
Restricting). The TRR-Restr. is defined as an index 
which corresponds to the teacher's tendency to react to 
the ideas and feelings of the pupils which has a restric- 
ting effect. The ratio represents the proportion of 
teacher behavior which falls in Categories 12 and 13 -- 
those categories which have a greater tendency to con- 
tribute to indirect patterns and influence on classroom 
climate. The TRR-Restr. ratio is found by adding cate- 
gory frequencies 12+13, and dividing by the sum of 


Categories 12+13+16+17. 
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Ratio 12 TRR-Total: (Teacher Response Ratio- 
Lote.) The TRR=-Total is defined as an index which 
corresponds to the teacher's tendency to react to the 
ideas and feelings of the pupils, inclusive of both 
encouraging and restricting teacher behaviors. The TRR 
ratio was formerly known as i/d (little I/D, or Revised 
I/D), and has been traditionally concerned with the 
nature of teacher influence which eliminated the effects 
of teacher questions and teacher lecturing -- those 
categories concerned most with presentation of subject 
matter. The TRR-Total is found by adding category fre- 
quencies 14+2+3+12+13, and dividing by the sum of Cate= 
gories 14+2+3412+13+6+7+16+17. By multiplying the ratio 
indexes by 100, it is possible to discuss them as 
percent figures -- which is an easier way to discuss the 
data. The higher the percentage of the TRR, the greater 
is the amount of teacher responsiveness which is indirect. 

The TRR ratios are shown in Table 5-9. Reference 
to the ratio mean of TRR-Encour. (0.190) shows that 19% 
of all statements encoded in both the indirect and 
direct categories (1, 2, and 3, 6, and 7, respectively) 
were indirect. Slightly over four-fifths of the teachers' 
responses were direct in the area of encouragement. 
The range of 0.086-0.336 shows teachers' responsiveness 


varied from a low of 8% to a high of nearly 342. 
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TABLE 5-9 


TEACHER RESPONSE RATIOS, -- ENCOURAGING, 
RESTRICTING, AND TOTAL, MEANS, AND 
RANGES FOR THE TEN TEACHERS 


Teacher TRR-Encour. TRR-Restr. TRR-Total 
1 O%71-9'3 0.458 0.254 
2 SOL231 0.220 Gn 227 
3 0.142 0.207 OT Ls 
4 0.160 0.256 0.203 
5 0.299 0.426 0.342 
6 0.144 eee) OF. 229 
th Ors 09 0.404 07:22:33 
8 0.336 0.648 0.391 
9 0.086 0.361 0.182 
10 0.196 0.338 O12 73 
Mean 0.190 0.370 ON 20 


Range 0.086-0.336 0.207-0.648 07. 181-0.391 
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It is interesting to note that in spite of those 
events of teacher behavior which have been recorded as 
restricting, teachers were more indirect in their 
responses to pupils in the restricting categories than 
they were indirect in the encouraging ones. Why this is 
so is not clear. The mean TRR-Restr. ratio of 0.370 
demonstrates that the teachers were indirectly restricting 
37% of the time, with a range which varied from 21% to 
657. 

The TRR-Total mean ratio of 0.250 is lower than 
the average of all averages suggested by Flanders (1970, 
p. 102). He reports a value of 42% for this ratio. 

Based on this finding, the teachers in the sample were 
Significantly more direct in their responses to pupils, 
using more Category 6, and 7 statements than the average. 

Relating the results of the TRR ratios to those 
of the PIT ratios, it appears teachers have been consis- 
tent in their restricting influence on pupils, by dis- 
couraging pupil initiation, and by being more controlling 
(direct) than facilitating (indirect) in their responses 
to, pup fis: 

The implications may become clearer when pupil 
perceptions of the classroom climate are considered at 
a later point. Thus far the data suggest that the major 


influence in classroom interaction has been to limit 
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students' freeaen to respond, for teachers to be 
distinctly directive and unresponsive to their students. 

A study of the following three ratios, viz., 
Teacher Question Ratio, Instantaneous Teacher Question 
Ratio, and Instantaneous Teacher Response Ratio, will 
give further understanding of teacher behavior and 


influence in the special class. 


Ratio 18 TQR: (Teacher Question Ratio). The TQR 
is defined as an index representing the tendency of the 
class teacher to use questions when guiding the more con- 
tent oriented part of class discussion. The TQR is the 
proportion of all Category 4, 5, 14 and 15 statements 
which are classified in Categories 4, and 14. It is cal- 
culated by dividing the number of tallies in Categories 
4 and 14 by the sum of tallies in Categories ler eA ee 
and 15. | 

One would expect the average TQR for a number of 
teachers, each observed on several occasions, to be 
close to 26% (Flanders, 1970,°p.:°102)5' The TQR will 
vary as the teacher solicits pupil reactions to ideas 
which the teacher considers important or as he checks on 
their understanding by asking questions. 

TQR's mean and range are shown in Table 5-10. 

The TQR mean of 0.370 (37%) is well above the normative 


expectation of 26%, with only one class (Teacher 2) 
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TABLE 5-10 


TEACHER QUESTION RATIOS, MEAN, AND RANGE 
FOR THE TEN TEACHERS 


Teacher TQR 
1 O29 
2 0°. 230 
3 0.298 
4 0.469 
5 0.379 
6 O82 52 
7 0.503 
8 03586 
9 0.339 

10 0.368 
Mean © 3317.0 


Range 0.230-0.586 
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appearing slightly below. Teachers of this study used 
questions at least as much as those found by Flanders' 
research, with two (Teachers 7 and 8) using approxi- 
mately double the average amount. 

Use of Categories 4 and 14 (Teacher questioning) 
is related to indirect teacher influence. The data in 
Table 5-10 highlight the fact that in spite of results 
which almost without exception are above the normative 
expectations, the balance of teacher talk-questioning 
and teacher talk-lecturing categories is heavily involved 
with lecturing behavior, which is related to direct 
teacher influence. Further evidence of this pattern 
has been referred to earlier in Table 5-6, where it 
was found questioning involved 21.3% of total teacher 
talk, and lecturing involved over 402%. Comparison of 
column totals with the total tallies of the IDER Matrix 
(Table 5-1) shows teachers used questioning 10% of the 
entire interaction time, and lecturing 18.5% of this 
time. 

One final point should be made. Data in Table 
5-7 demonstrated that teachers talked only 50.6% of the 
elapsed coding time. Therefore the results obtained 
for the TQR should be viewed in relation to this figure, 
which is approximately eighteen percentage points below 
the normative expectation for teacher talk. Simply 


Stated, it may well be that teachers did not make as much 
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use of a questioning technique as the TQR-Total mean of 


0.370 might suggest. 


Ratio 19 TQR 89: (Instantaneous Teacher Question 


Ratio). The TQR 89 is defined as the tendency of the 
teacher to respond to pupil talk based on his own (the 
teacher's) ideas, compared to his tendency to lecture. 
Immediate teacher reaction to the termination of pupil 
talk is identified by isolating rows. 8379, 18, and 19, 
and examining the cell frequencies instead of the column 
totals for these categories. 

The TQR 89 is calculated by adding the frequencies 
in cells (8-4)+(9-4)+(8-14)+(9-14)+(18-4)+(19-4)+(18-4) 
+(19-14), and dividing by the total tallies in the 
sixteen cells (8-4)+(8-5)+(9-4)+(9-5)+(8-14)+(8-15)+ 
(9-14)+(9-15)+(18-4)+(19-4)+(18-5)+(19-5)+(18-14)+(18-15) 
+(19-14)+(19-15). In discussing the data, the ratios 
will be expressed as percents. The normative expecta- 
tion for TQR 89 is about 44% (Flanders, 1970, p. 105). 
Ratios, mean, and range are shown in Table S-1l. 

The mean value of 0.363 (36%) in Table 5-11 is 
somewhat below expectation. It can be noted, however, 
that there is a fair degree of uneveness among the 
teachers, varying from a radically low to an above average 
result of 54%. Teachers 4, 5, 7 and 8 contributed to 


the above average ratios, whereas Teachers 2 and 3 obtained 
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TABLE 5-11 


INSTANTANEOUS TEACHER QUESTION RATIOS, 
MEAN, AND RANGE, FOR THE TEN TEACHERS 


Teacher TOR 89 
1 0.300 
2 Ones, 
| O2097 
4 0.536 
5) Ona 2 
6 0:.039,1 
7 0.543 
8 0.509 
9 0.343 

10 O42 Tb 
Mean O23 '6r3 


Range 0.091-0.543 
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extremely low TQR 89 results of 13.7% and 9% respectively, 
thus appreciably affecting the sample mean TQR 89 of 
36%. Teachers 2 and 3 lectured almost exclusively 
following the pupils' talk, when compared with those 
four teachers who on more than half of the occasions 
following pupils' talk tended towards a questioning 
interaction pattern. 

In general terms, the special class teachers' 
immediate reaction to pupils" talk was to lecture as 
opposed to question. Once again, teacher behavior 


is associated with direct influence. 


Ratio 20 TRR 89: (Instantaneous Teacher Response 
Ratio). The TRR 89 is defined as the tendency of the 
teacher to praise or to integrate pupil ideas and feelings 
into the class discussion, at the moment the pupils stop 
talking. The TRR 89 is calculated by’ adding the cell 
frequenctes. tn Rows 8, 9, 18 and. 19.) Columns, 15°23 35 12 
and 13, and dividing by the total tallies in the cells 
Of Rows=8 39. tS cand: 19... :Columns 1), 20 235 2s 6. 7, 
16 and 17. A normative expectation for the TRR 89 is 
about 60% (0.600) (Flanders, 1970, p. 105). 

The data. tor TRR 89 are shown in Table 5-22- 
The TRR 89 ratio index is lowered proportionately by 
an increase in the number of tallies in the 6, 7, 16 


and 17 categories. The mean TRR 89 of 44% (0.442) as 
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TABLE 5-12 


INSTANTANEOUS TEACHER RESPONSE RATIOS, 
MEANS, AND RANGE FOR THE TEN TEACHERS 


Teacher TRR 89 
i 0.449 
2 0.484 
3 0.400 
4 0. 31:2 
2) 0.574 
6 0.467 
7 U2 365 
8 02524 
9 OF 
10 0.494 

Mean 0.442 


Range 0.312-0.574 
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shown in Table 5-12 is decidedly lower than the norma- 
tive expectation of 60%. The trend was for teachers to 
be less initiating in their responses to pupils imme- 
diately following pupil talk, thus inhibiting pupils' 
initiation. The TRR 89 results correspond to the pattern 
revealed when Ratio 12 (TRR) was examined in Table 5-9, 
wherein the balance of teacher response and initiation 
was found to be heavily in favour of response behavior 
rather than in initiation behavior. Response behavior 
is seen as having a restricting influence in teacher- 
pupil interaction. 

The data in Table 5-12 indicate that when pupils 
stopped speaking, teachers immediately integrated the 
pupils' ideas and feelings into the class discussion by 
using category 1, 2, 3, 12 or 13 statements about 44% of 
the elapsed coding time. The balance, or 56% of the 
time, was used by issuing directions, giving an order, 
or criticizing the pupils' responses. 

Only Teachers 5 and 8 approached normative expec- 
tation. Teacher 4 obtained a TRR 89 of 31%, the lowest 
in the sample. If the level of classroom confusion, 
as judged by noise, out of seat and off assigned tasks 
behavior, is an indication of pupils’ rejection of the 
teacher's influence; which in turn is’ related to) the 
level of the teacher's use of praise, encouragement, and 


students' ideas, then Teacher 4's TRR 89 of 31% is 
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understandable. During the data collection phase of the 
study, it was noted how disorderly and uncomfortable the 
climate was in this class, with the teacher having to 
struggle to maintain control. 

Teachers 7 and 9 also have lower TRR 89 indexes, 
but their classes could not be viewed as resembling that 
of Teacher 4. They were controlled and businesslike. 

A strong element of strict discipline was evident, as 
frequent reference was made to class rules and "proper 
behavior." The regime could be characterized as "pupils 
spoke only when they were spoken to," which is consistent 
with the obtained TRR and TRR 89 results. The lower 
values for these ratios suggest a teacher who is "in 
charge." Hence, the pattern of classroom interaction 
falls mainly in the restrictive realm, or is of a much 


more direct influence nature. 


Summary 


Coded events of teacher behavior totalling 
32,746 were recorded for ten teachers in classes for 
E.M.R. children between the ages of 6 and 12. These 
events were classified according to the combined category 
system of Flanders and Galloway, and have been displayed 
in a 20 x 20 IDER Matrix for the purpose of analyzing 


the teacher-pupil interaction. 
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The IDER data were interpreted on the basis of 
thirteen ratios which provided a description of the 
classroom climate. The manner of computing these ratios 
has been shown and the results obtained have been dis- 
cussed. 

In any classroom one or more of three events is 
taking place: either the teacher is talking, a pupil is 
talking, or there is silence or confusion. The IDER 
Matrix data show that teachers talked on the average 
50.6% of the time, of which 35% was direct; pupils talked 
about 23.4% of the time, of which 5% was restricted; and 
there was silence or confusion 25.2% of the time, of which 
nearly 4% was uncomfortable and disorganized. Teacher- 
pupil interaction of the Encouraging variety accounted 
for approximately 80% of the elapsed coding time, the 
remaining 20% of elapsed coding time involved events of 
the Restricting variety. In effect about one-fifth of 
the instructional time was taken up by teachers either 
giving orders, or using criticism, and of learners 
resisting the teachers' influence and attempt to motivate 
or control the class. 

The amounts of Encouraging and Restricting 
Teacher Talk, Pupil Talk, Silence, or Confusion were 
determined. Few statements were found in the categories 
of pupil feeling, praise, and use of students’ ideas. 


Of those events classified in these categories, over one- 
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halifjweres,foundytoibes,restrictingein, theireseffect. One- 
third of the events falling within the categories of 
giving directions, or criticism as well as the same 
fractions in the area of pupil initiation, were also 
restricting. 

Wide variations were found among the teachers 
in the sample. Teachers lectured to their classes from 
8% to 30% of the elapsed coding time. Pupils talked 
slightly more than average. Less than one-third of 
total pupil talk was initiated by the students, and of 
this amount (7.4%) almost one-half was restricted by the 
teachers. 

The ratio of Indirect to Direct teacher influence 
(both Encouraging and Restricting) showed that teachers' 
behavior was twice as direct as it was indirect. The 
mean value of 0.871 for the I/D - Restr. Ratio showed 
teachers were direct about as often as they were indirect. 
This result may be somewhat misleading without considering 
the fact that all events classified in the categories 
which are involved in calculating this ratio, have a 
restricting influence, whether direct or indirect. The 
results of the I/D ratios reflect a tendency towards a 
defensive climate rather than to a supportive one. Free- 
dom of pupils to respond tended to be limited. 

Data displayed in Table 5-7 showed percentages 


of the total coded events in the IDER Matrix involving 
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teacher talk, pupil talk, and silence or confusion. 
These were compared with Flanders’ normative expecta- 
tions. Teachers talked less than the average expecta- 
tion; silence or confusion was double the expected 
average. In a sense, teachers "taught" less time, and 
pupils “worked" a longer period of time than is usually 
found. 

Although teachers talked less than the average, 
over half the talking they did was devoted to lecturing, 
with 10% taken up in persisting to lecture in spite of 
cues of inattention and restlessness from the pupils. 
Teacher questioning employed 35.7% of total teacher 
talk, with 14.4% restricting. Pupil response was 
divided between Categories 8 and 9, Encouraging, 77.82 
and 22.1% respectively. Categories 18 and 19 revealed 
a different pattern -- 33.4% of total pupil talk, res- 
tricting, was in direct response to teachers’ questions 
(but the responses were ignored), and 66% of the total 
pupil talk was restricted. 

Results of the Pupil Initiated Talk Ratio showed 
that the major contact within the classroom interaction 
was initiated by the teachers. 

Results of the Teacher Response Ratios indicated 
that the major influence in classroom interaction was 
to limit students' freedom to respond, to be distinctly 


directive, and unresponsive to students in the special 
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class. 

The TQR 89 results demonstrate that the special 
class teachers' immediate reaction when pupils stopped 
speaking was to lecture as opposed to question. Such 
behavior is associated with direct influence. 

Examination of teachers' response behavior imme- 
diately after pupils stopped speaking revealed teacher 
behavior was mainly in the direction of using criticisn, 
giving directions, or justifying authority, rather than 
in the direction of using praise, giving encouragement, 
or extending students' ideas. The decidedly low TRR 89 
of 44% is seen as having a restricting influence in 
teacher-pupil interaction. 

A typical drill pattern of instruction, combined 
with teacher unresponsiveness, restricted pupil talk, 
and a low frequency of pupil initiation would imply a 
Narrow range of cognitive experiences for students in the 


classrooms of this investigation. 
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CHAPTER 6 


ADDITIONAL FINDINGS -- MTAI 
AND MCI RESULTS 
Teachers differ in their attitudes of warmth and 
permissiveness toward pupils. Classes differ in the 
perceptions of pupils toward their teachers and the 
learning environment (Yee, 1968, p. 275). These two 
aspects of teacher-pupil interaction in ten opportunity 
classrooms were examined by means of the MTAI and MCI. 
A number of research questions were raised in 
Chapter 2. Among these were the following: 

1.0 What attitudes do teachers in opportunity 
classrooms have toward E.M.R. children and 
teaching? 

1.1 Is there a significant difference between 
MTAI scores of special education teachers 
and mean scores as set forth in the norma- 
tive data for the MTAI instrument? 

z2clwylsythere,a significant,relationship, between 
teachers' verbal and nonverbal classroom 
behayior as measured by Flanders-Galloway 
category systems and the MTAI scores of 


teachers of E.M.R. classes? 
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MTAI Results 

The main purpose of using the MTAI in the present 
study was to determine what differences, if any, may 
exist between the total MTAI attitude scores of the ten 
O.C. teachers in the major study and the normative data 
of the MTAI instrument. Summarized results of the MTAI 
scores for the ten teachers in the major study are shown 
ins table 621: Calculated means and standard deviations 
for the teachers binethe-majorvs:tudy=are=ineludedefor 
comparison with the norms provided for the MTAI. Table 
6-1 also includes a display of data based on a larger 
sample of 160 additional teachers representing a number 
of special education services; viz., Adaptation Classes, 
Glenrose School Hospital, Institutional Services, Alberta 
School for the Deaf, Public School Classes for the Hearing 
impaired, L2Y. Cairns Vocational School .(Sentor: EAMIRT 
and Primary and Junior 0O.C. ‘rooms; 

A secondary interest in how a much larger group 
of special education teachers would rate in respect to 
an assessment of their attitudes, led to broadening the 
base (170, inclusive of the 10 original teachers). With 
this base it was possible to obtain the horace varimax 
rotated loadings for a number of attitude dimensions 
wather than juste one, and to examine the factorlal struc- 
furevorwthe MTAT in relation to 170 special education 


teachers' responses. The results of analyzing the total 
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TABLE 6-1 


TOTAL MTAI SCORES, MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
FOR THE. TEN TEACHERS, PLUS 160 OTHER. SPECIAL 
CLASS TEACHERS, AND COMPARISONS WITH MTAI NORMS 


Teachers 
(N=10) 


Training 


*2 years training 
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responses to the 150 items of the MTAI are compared later 
in this chapter with the factor analytic studies of other 
investigators (Horn & Morrison, 1965; Yee & Fruchter, 
19715 Bailey?" 19735. 

Posstbie* raw. scores for the 150 item Inventory 
range from a maximum of 150 to a minimum of -150. The 
normative mean score for experienced elementary teachers 
with two years training is 40.1, with a standard deviation 
of 37.2; for teachers with four or more years training 
the mean and standard deviation are 55.1 and 36.7 res- 
pectirvely (Cook; Deeds, “& *Caliiss “1952, ps9) 

The mean score of 39.2 for five of the teachers 
in the major study having two years training compares 
favourably with norms for the MTAI. In fact the scores 
are nearly identical. A standard deviation of 31.7 for 
these five teachers, as compared with the norm of 37.2, 
indicates their scores fell within a slightly smaller 
range. It should be pointed out, though, that the mean 
MEAP of "39 2 "is Daged “ona "set “of “only five scores, with 
one of these well outside the normal range. Teacher 2 
scored unusually high with a value “of "93. Teachers “f ‘and 
7 fell at the other extreme with lows of 8 and 6, res- 
pectively. Further inspection of Table 6-1 shows that 
the remaining five teachers who had four or more years 
training, obtained an MTAI mean score of 58.4, ranging from 


a low of 16 to highs of 82. These results again compare 
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favourably with normative values for the MTAI. The data 
indicate, therefore, that the teachers of the major 
study possessed attitudes which were neither more favou- 
rable nor less favourable than those on whom the MTAI 
norms were based. 

When mean scores for those teachers comprising 
the wider sample are examined, a different picture can be 
seen. Regardless of whether teachers were two-year or 
four-year trained, without exception their MTAI scores 
on the average, were fifteen points below the normative 
Values; (26 P4nv64"40017 439.7 ivs295522): In addition, 
Standard deviations for the two groups in the wider sample 
indicate the occurrence of negative scores among the two- 
years group, and scores ten or more points lower among the 
four-years group, when compared with the normal standard 
deyiation, 

In answer to the question about the attitudes 
held by special education teachers in this investigation, 
judged by their mean MTAI score, and the difference bet- 
ween this obtained score and the MTAI norms, no difference 
can be reported for the ten teachers in the major study. 
When individual cases approaching the extremes of the range 
of MTAI scores are considered, attitudes are distributed 
from anti-democratic, autocratic, negative, and rejecting 


to pro-democratic, permissive, positive, and accepting. 
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[f the assumption of ‘the authors of the MTAI is correct, 
that teachers obtaining higher scores are more likely to 
enjoy children and create warm, positive relationships 
with them, one would expect to find this influence reflec- 
ted in the classroom climates created by the different 
teachers" behavior. The large variances typical of MTAI 
results make it difficult, however, to classify types of 
teachers (Yee, 1967, p. 153). 

IDER matrix findings reported in Chapter 5 showed 
that about one-fifth of the instructional time was taken 
up by the teachers either giving orders, or using cri- 
ticism, and of learners resisting the teachers' influence 
and attempt to motivate or control the class; that a 
Significant portion of classroom interaction was of a 
restricting nature; that teachers' behavior was twice as 
direct as*it* was -indirect?*that+results*or*®ehé! 1I/Deratics 
reflected a tendency towards a defensive climate rather 
than a Supportive one; that freedom of pupils to respond 
tended to be limited; and that teachers tended to be 
unresponsive to students in the special class. Research 
question number 2.1 was asked to determine the relation- 
ship between teachers' MTAI scores and their classroom 
behavior as described by the various ratios of the IDER 


matrix. 
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Results of the investigation of Sociale cnoecansd 
climate in ten 0.C. classrooms have shown no clear pattern 
of teacher influence in relation to attitude scores of 
the MTAI. In fact apparent contradictions were evident. 
For example, ratio values for the I/D Total ranged from 
0.297 to 0.952. The lowest ratio value of 0.297 was 
obtained by Teacher 2, who scored highest with a 93 on 
the MTAI. The highest ratio value of 0.952 was obtained 
by Teacher 8 who scored second highest with an 82 on 
the MTAI. Teacher 5, who also scored 82 on the MTAI, had 
an I/D Total of 0.565, and Teacher 7 who scored lowest 
in the study with a 6 on the MTAI, showed an I/D Total of 
0.515. It should be noted that the ratios for six other 
teachers, all with much higher MTAI scores, fell below 
this value. Other illustrations of conflicting results 
and inconsistencies between MTAI and IDER matrix results 
could be given. 

We are forced to conclude that no significant 
relationship could be discerned in our study of the 10 
0.C. classrooms between the teacher's verbal and nonverbal 
classroom behaviors as measured by Flanders-Galloway 
categories systems and the MTAI scores of the special 
class teacher. 

Returning to Table 6-1, when MTAI scores for 
160 teachers are compared with the test norms (26.4 vs. 


40,1 and. 39 2jaivs.. Sob), important differences between 
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attitudes of the special education teachers and those of 
the MTAI normative sample, would appear to exist. An 
interesting feature of the finding that such a large 
number of special education teachers, as a group, exhibit 
attitudes tending toward negative opinions about children, 
is the decidedly low mean scores of teachers of the deaf 
and of the hearing handicapped. Such a within group 
variance significantly influenced the occurrence of the 
fifteen point lowered mean scores for both the two-year, 
and the four-year trained teachers in the total group of 
160 teachers. 

Table 6-2 shows MTAI mean scores and ranges of the 
sub groups within the sample of 170 special education 
teachers -- the 160 comprising the wider sample, plus the 


10 included in the major study. 


MTAI Factor Analysis 


Horn & Morrison (1971) research indicated that 
the total MTAI score is a measure comprised of several 
attitude dimensions rather than one (p. 120). In order 
to gain further insight into the nature of the various 
attitude dimensions of a reasonably large group of special 
education teachers, the responses of 170 teachers to the 
150 items of the MTAI were subjected to a factor analysis 
study. The size of the sample represented slightly more 


than the minimum required for validity (DERS, Program 
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TABLE 6-2 


MEAN SCORES AND RANGES FOR SEVEN 
SUB-GROUPS AND THE TOTAL GROUP 


Sub-Group N Mean Range 
MTAI 
Adaptation Classes 18 47.6 +7.0 to +112.0 
School Hospital 24 ested | = 13.0 torts 50 
Institutional 
Services 24 43.0 -»420 ¢h0 chn88<0 
E.M.R. (Secondary) 47 3225 ~40.0eto [449900 
E.M.R. (Primary- 
Junior) 28 5/3502 + 6.0 to +101.0 
School for Deaf Fag 2025 -46.0 to + 69.0 
Hearing Handicap 5 TON 2 =—26.0: C0, + 74.40 


Total Group 170 BQe7 34640 toutlL220 
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Documentation 360/67) and must be taken into consideration 
in any interpretation of the data. The effects of signi- 
ficantly lower mean MTAI scores for certain subgroups 

in the sample cannot be overlooked either, when viewing 
the various dimensions and factor loadings. 

For the purpose of factor analyzing the responses 
to the 150 items a different scoring procedure was substi- 
tuted for the empirical scoring key developed by the 
authors of the MTAI (Cook, et al., 1951). <A special 
response form (Appendix 12) was designed to conform with 
the IBM 1230 optical scanner which produced IBM punched 
data cards for computer analysis. 

Values ranging from 5 through 1 on a five-step 
Likert-type scale were assigned for each of the 150 
responses, the higher values being assigned to responses 
indicating 'pro-democratic' attitudes and the lower values 
being assigned to responses indicating 'anti-democratic' 
or 'autocratic' attitudes. The possible range of total 
scores in this system was +750 to -750. 

The IBM data cards were analyzed by the FACT 03 
computer program found in Program Documentation 360/67 
entitled "Factor Analysis Using Hotelling's Method," 
prepared by the Division of Educational Research Services 
(DERS) at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 


The program handles up to 150 variables, and was recommended 
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for use with large data matrices required for tests like 
the MTAI (150 items). 

Varinax rotations for 10, 8,)./. and Scattiveude 
dimensions were specified. Items with factor loadings 
of 0.40 or greater on each of five dimensions were 
considered for interpretation and are presented in 
Tables 6-3 through 6-7. A total of 63 items had loadings 
of 0.40 or greater and were used to define the factors. 
The five factors account for 26.03 percent of the total 
variance of the 150 items. 

The five factors (dimensions) identified are 
described as follows: 


Factor 1 - Emphasis on teacher authority and 
strict control 


Factor 2 - Lack of understanding and concern 
for children's needs 


Factor 3 - Pupils' independence in learning 

Factor 4 - Disrespect for children's differences 

Factor 5 - Unfavourable opinions concerning 
children 


Similarity Among Dimensions 


Three studies of the factor content of the MTAI 
conducted in recent years (Horn & Morrison, 1965; Yee & 
Fruchter, 1967; and Bailey, 1973) have been selected for 
comparison with the present study in the assessment of 


teachers" attitudes. Horn & Morrison's research involved 
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TABLE 6-3 


FACTOR 1. (Little) 


EMPHASIS ON TEACHER AUTHORITY 


AND STRICT CONTROL 


Item 


Number 


9 
Pea 
24 


36 
46 


48 
50 
54 
oy 
63 
65 
75 
76 
80 
84 
88 


a2 


Ne 


Factor 
Loading 


~482 


~413 


-676 


-499 
-417 


-533 
«651 
-488 
~452 
-481 
eeu | 
1.29 
~642 
ay es it 
-499 
~431 


~445 


-479 


MTAI STATEMENTS 


Pupils have it too easy in the modern 
school. 

Pupils. expect too much help from the 
teacher in getting their lessons. 

Too many children nowadays are allowed 
to have their own way. 

Most pupils lack productive imagination. 

More "old-fashioned whippings" are needed 
today. 

Increased freedom in the classroom 
creates confusion. 

Teachers should exercise more authority 
over their pupils than they do. 

Most children lack common courtesy 
toward adults. 

Many teachers are not severe enough in 
their dealings with pupils. 

Too much nonsense goes on in many class- 
rooms these days. 

Children are too carefree. 

No child should rebel against authority. 

There is too much leniency today in the 
handling of children. 

Children nowadays are allowed too much 
freedom in school. 

A teacher should not tolerate use of 
slang expressions by his pupils 

Throwing of chalk and erasers should 
always demand severe punishment. 

There are too many activities lacking in 
academic respectability that are being 
introduced into the curriculum of the 
modern school. 

Children should not expect talking privi- 
leges when adults wish to speak. 
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TABLE 6-3 (continued). 


FACTOR 1 (Little) 


Factor 
Loading MTAI STATEMENTS 

- 460 Teachers should consider problems of con- 
duct more seriously than they do. 

2956 Young people nowadays are too frivolous. 

OSU As a rule teachers are too lenient with 
theiryvpuptiis: 

- 560 Most pupils have too easy a time of it 
and do not learn to do real work. 

~545 A pupil found writing obscene notes 
should be severely punished. 

-401 It is ditficult to understand why some 
children want to come to school so 
early in the morning before opening 
time. 

-696 Children today are given too much 
freedom. 

-467 Children are not mature enough to make 


their own decisions. 
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TABLE 6-4 


EACPOR= 27 (LPteT es 


LACK OF UNDERSTANDING AND CONCERN 
FOR CHILDREN'S NEEDS 


Factor 
Loading MTAI STATEMENT 
a Da) Pupils who “act smart" probably have too 
high an opinion of themselves. 
~494 A teacher should never acknowledge his 


ignorance of a topic in the presence 
of his pupils. 

7207 A good motivating device is the critical 
comparison of a pupil's work with that 
of other pupils. 


-487 A teacher should always have at least a 
few failures. 

-405 It is easier to correct discipline prob- 
lems than it is to prevent them. 

eas Pupils who are foreigners usually make 
the teacher's task more unpleasant. 

-316 If a child wants to speak or to leave his 


seat during the class period, he shouid 
always get permission from the teacher. 

- 566 Children have no business asking questions 
about sex. 

~-484 Children must be told exactly what to do 
and: how: -torsd oeb ts : 

Oz Shy pupils especially should be required 
to stand when reciting. 

~-424 Classroom rules and regulations must be 
considered inviolable. 

26 A teacher seldom finds children really 
enjoyable. 

~499 There is usually one best way to do 
school work which all pupils should 


follow. 

BW ts) Children are usually too inquisitive. 

ew | A child who bites his nails needs to be 
shamed. 

7003 There is no excuse for the extreme sensi- 


tivity of some children. 
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TABLE 6-5 


FACTOR 3. (Little) 


PUPILS' INDEPENDENCE IN LEARNING 


Item Factor 
Number Loading MTAI STATEMENT 
53 -449 There is too much emphasis on grading. 
71 - 480 Children should be allowed more free- 
dom in the execution of learning 
activities. 

89 «438 Teachers who are liked best probably 
have a better understanding of their 
pupils. 

91, 2230 Most teachers do not give sufficient 
explanation to their teaching. 

ee ~542 Children should be given more freedom in 


the classroom than they usually get. 


TABLE 6-6 


FACTOR 4. (Little) 


DISRESPECT FOR CHILDREN's DIFFERENCES 


Item Factor 
Number Loading MTAI STATEMENT 
ui 427 There are times when a teacher cannot be 
blamed for losing patience with a pupil. 
56 -493 At times it is necessary that the whole 
class suffer when the teacher is unable 
to identify the culprit. 
af 0.420 Many teachers are not severe enough in 
their dealings with pupils 
98 -489 Pupils can be very boring at times. 
7, -413 There is nothing that can be more irri- 
tating than some pupils. 
1d -334 Slow pupils certainly try one's patience. 
L1L2 -462 Grading is of value because of the compe- 


tition element. 
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TABLE 6-7 


FACTOR 5 (Little) 


UNFAVOURABLE OPINIONS CONCERNING CHILDREN 


Item Factor 
Number Loading MTAI STATEMENT 
1 -.466 Most children are obedient. 
6 AG Most pupils don't appreciate what a 
teacher does for them. 
23 -418 Most pupils do not make an adequate 
effort to prepare their lessons. 
38 -.508 The majority of children take their 
responsibilities seriously. 
79 pioued Children usually have a hard time 
following instructions. 
90 -.428 Most pupils try to make things easier 
for the teacher. 
96 -438 Pupils are usually slow to "catch on" 
to new material. 
LOL =.) SD Most pupils are considerate of their 


teachers. 
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306 subjects who were student teachers; Yee & Fruchter 
investigated the attitudes of 368 practicing intermediate 
school teachers; Bailey's work was based on 154 student 
teachers. This study used 170 practicing special education 
teachers. Factors isolated by the other three researchers 
are presented in Appendices 30 to 42. It will be seen 
that in spite of the difference in the comparison of 
the samples of the four respective factor analysis: studies, 
a number of similarities can be noted. The titles of the 
factors in the various studies point to numerous shared 
items among the four investigations. Shared items in 
the studies are shown in Tables 6-8 through 6-12. Table 
6-13 summarizes and compares the definitions of the 
Factors for each of the studies. 

Little's study showed 27 items for Factor 1 
(Table 6-3). The largest proportion of the extracted 
variance (35.017) is accounted for: by this) Factor: Fifteen 
of Horn & Morrison's 17 items on Factor 1, 17 of Yee & 
Fruchter's 20 items, and 13 of Bailey's 31 items for 
this same Factor, were shared by Little. Of the remaining 
LO items in Little's first Factor, 2 appeared im Horn, 4 
Morrison's 22 items of Factor 3, and: Lo ingitheir / “ttems 
of Factor 4;:°2: in Yee & Eruchter's 12 items of Factor 3; 
1 in Bailey's 17 items of Factor 2, and 4 in his 7 items 
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TABLE 6-8 
SIMILARITY OF ITEMS FOR FACTOR 1 


HORN & MORRISON, YEE & FRUCHTER, BAILEY, LITTLE 


Horn & Morrison Yee & Fruchter Bailey Little 
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TABLE 6-8 (continued) 


SIMILARITY OF ITEMS FOR FACTOR L 


Horn & Morrison Yee & Fruchter Bailey Little 
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TABLE 6-9 
SIMILARITY OF ITEMS FOR FACTOR 2 


HORN & MORRISON, YEE & FRUCHTER, BAILEY, LITTLE 


Horn & Morrison Yee & Fruchter Bailey Little 
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TABLE 6-9 (continued) 


SIMILARITY OF ITEMS FOR FACTOR 2 


Horn & Morrison Yee & Fruchter Bailey LiLttre 
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TABLE 6-10 
SIMILARITY OF ITEMS FOR FACTOR 3 


HORN & MORRISON) (YEE *& “FRUCHTER, BAILEY, LETTLE 
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TABLE 6-11 


SIMILARITY OF ITEMS FOR FACTOR 4 


HORN & MORRISON, YEE & FRUCHTER, BAILEY, LITTLE 


Horn & Morrison Yee & Fruchter Bailey Lite gie 
(Factor 5) 
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TABLE 6-12 


SIMILARITY OF ITEMS FOR FACTOR 5 
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Seven of Little's 27 items were shared by all 
three of the comparison studies; 9 were shared with two 
of the other studies; 7 were shared by only one; 4 were 
not shared by any; 2 were particular to this investigation. 

The large variance contribution of Factor 1 
together with its content revealed that items (for the 
most part) state that children today are not being forced 
to do enough things, are not having their behavior properly 
restricted, and are not, therefore, studying and learning 
as they should. 

There is an overall negativism in the statements 
loaded on this Factor which suggests, if favoured, autho- 
ritarian, pessimistic, reproachful evaluations of children. 
Disagreement with Factor 1 items would imply a permissive, 
accepting, warm, sympathetic, supportive attitude toward 
children. Relevant to the negative versus positive 
dimensions of Factor 1 may be what Flanders (1964) called 
"direct" and “indirect" teacher influence (Yee & Fruchter, 
LO tae Dr) 2 

Factor 2 accounted for 23.682 of the common 
variance and contained 16 items. Only 2 were common to 
Horn & Morrison's 23 items; 5 of Yee & Fruchter's 15 items; 
and 5, of Bailey's IW items. Of the remaining 1tems, 7 
were shared with Horn & Morrison's 22 items contained in 
Factor 3, and 1 of 7 items in Factor 4; 4 were shared 


with Yee & Fruchter'’s 12 items in Factor 3; and 2 of 
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Badd oy ise Sl siitelmsd dink Factor 1. 


Two items were common to the other three studies; 


2 were common to two; two were common to one; 10 were not 


Shared with any (for Factor 2, but 7 were common to other 


dimensions than that of Factor 2); 3 items were particular 


to this investigation. 

Examination of the content of items in Factor 2 
(Table 6-4) indicated about one-third coincided with 
one-third of the items in the Yee & Fruchter and the 
Bailey studies, in addition to one-third of the Factor 3 


items of the Horn & Morrison, and Yee & Fruchter studies. 


The overlapping which is evident here and the lack 
of close similarity among the items which seemed most to 
be describing the same Factor, points to a difference in 
the emphasis which teachers in Little's study placed on 
various attitude statements. To what degree this repre- 
sents an actual difference in special education teachers' 
attitudes from those of the three comparison studies, is 
open to conjecture. 

The differences which appeared in the examination 
of Factor 2 items were increasingly apparent in Factors Si 
4, and 5. None of Little's 5 items contained in Factor 3, 
nor the 7 items contained in Factor 4 was shared by the 


i $ i s in Factor 5 
other studies. Three of Little's 8 item 
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were shared with 3 of Yee & Fruchter's 6 items of Factor 5. 

The 5 items of Factor 3 appeared in a number of the 
Factors of the other studies. One was shared by each of 
Bailey's Factors @ and 2: 38 with’ Yee & Fruchter's Factor 
&- and 1 with®Hofn S&Morrison's Factor. 5. 

The 7 items of Factor 4 showed a similar dispersal 
among Factors of the other studies. One was shared with 
Bailey's Factor v lewiith leach ofeHorn “& Morrison 's 
Factors 3 and? 4;" and) 1 with Yee’ &@Fruchter"s: Factor 5. 

Of the 8,items of Factor 5, 3 were shared with 
Yeer< Fruchter stfactomS, and Lf, with their, Factor ly 3 
With Morn & Morrison's ‘Factor 2%) and)2 with) Bailey's 
Factor 3. 

Ltemss 46:,°%45 of Factor LPpands 59:,/°603 120; of 
Pactor 2) and #89 © 9i%ot "Factors {eands 1), 98. 112 (om ractor 
4 were unique to this investigation -- a total of 10 out 
ofSthe 63 items comprising the five hactors:. 

As fewer items were being shared in the progres~ 
Siton fifrom Pacteor 2 to Factor 53 a corresponding dissimi-— 
larity could be noted among the descriptive titles which 
defined the various Factors (Table 6-13). No clear 
pattern of Factors emerged from a comparison of the four 
investigations. It would seem apparent, however, that the 
MTAI measures something more than a unidimensional 


bipolar attitude. 
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The disconcerting finding in the factor analytic 
study of the 170 special education teachers, is that a 
large proportion of the 63 items making up the five 
Factors, is overwhelmingly concerned with unfavourable 
perceptions of children and modern child control. What 
an individual holds to be true characteristics of children 
and their control would tend to pervade his behavioral 
tendencies toward children (Yee & Fruchter, 1971, p. 129). 

It should be remembered that the MTAI is heavily 
loaded with items sampling a "traditional" life-view. 

This could explain in part the possibility of a response 
set which favoured attitude dimensions in the direction 

of a tough-minded vs tender-minded approach to classroom 
con trol; 

In order to gain some understanding of how the 
ten teachers of the major study fared on the various 
attitude dimensions (Factors), their responses were singled 
out for examination, and are shown in Appendix 14. A 
more detailed discussion in respect to individual teachers 
will be considered in a later chapter. 

With the exception of one or two teachers (whose 
total MTAI scores were lowest) the general response pattern 
was to disagree with items which characterized teacher 
author ity landystrivetydiscipline. Two or three: teacher's 


were undecided about most items in Factors 1, 3, and 4. 
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On the whole, teachers displayed a positive attitude 
reflecting understanding and acceptance of children's 
differences, contrary to the factor loadings displayed 
by teachers in the large sample. To what extent these 
positive attitudes generalized to the teachers' class- 
room behaviours is an important question. There is an 
assumption here that people behave in direct relation 
to expressed attitudes. This may not be entirely the 
case. Results of the IDER findings are a case in point. 
Everyone is familiar enough with the charge of 'public 
virtues which conceal private atrocities',. 

The implication is not that a number of Dr. 
Jekyl1-Mr. Hydes have been identified, but the evidence 
on teacher-pupil interaction in Chapter 5 does not support 
teacher behavior which might be expected to be consistent 
with the findings of the MTAI factor analysis for the 10 
teachers in the Wayor study. 

One possible explanation lies in the tendency of 
teachers to react less favourably toward lower SES children. 
Yee's (1968) analyses indicated many instances of teacher 
dominance over lower class pupils in attitude relationships 
(pi. 278) vit vengenerally accepted that thempulnmoyr 
cultural -familial retarded fall in this category. There 
is as well the influence which lower expectation may create. 

Another explanation may be associated with the 


disparity which appears to exist between teachers' stated 
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goals and role perceptions and their modus operandi. 
Chapter 4 anticipated this possibility, and questions 
were included in the informal questionnaire to survey 
special class teachers' motivation and task analysis. 
For all the well-intentioned views expressed, emotional 
strengths and personal skills may not be apace with 
intellectualized ideas about child control and instruc- 
tional approaches. 

The failure of a closer correspondence between 
teachers' expressed attitudes and observed teacher behavior 
in the classroom may be another example of the proverbial 


gulf between theory and practice. 


MCI Results 

Classroom climate was measured with the My Class 
Inventory (MCI). Two forms of the MCI were used -- Primary 
and Elementary. The Primary form contains 35 items; the 
Elementary form 45 items. Both forms sample aspects of 
classroom life characterized by five dimensions, namely, 
Satisfaction, Friction, Competition,, Dititeulty ,) and 
Intimacy or Cohesiveness. The, reading  dititculty  leve ts 
as determined by Spache's Readability Formula showed an 
overall reading Level of Gr. 1.6 for the Primary form, 
and Gr. 2.6 for the Elementary form. In view of the 
known reading difficulties of EMR children, the MCI was 


administered by reading it to the pupils individually. 
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The MCI was presented to the 114 E.M.R. children in the 
sample -- 55 Juniors (age 6-9) and 59 Elementary (age 10- 
13). Three Junior's answer forms were rejected as invalid 
owing to bizzare or nil responses. 

The children were asked to agree or disagree with 
the various items by encircling Yes or No on the response 
sheet. "Yes" responses scored 3; "No" responses scored l, 
except in certain cases. in Caen the polarities were 
reversed (yes = 1, no = 3). In some instances reversed 
polarities involved items stated negatively (e.g., Most 
children don't care who finishes first; some of the pupils 
dom t like. -the cllass). Paired with the possibility of a 
"no" response, the double negative thus created proved 
difficult for many of the children, and often confused them. 

The MCI is not a.unitary scale. -vA sing ke ,hor 
total, climate score is therefore not possible. Social- 
emotional classroom climate is expressed as the scores 
on the five independent dimensions, as shown in Table 6-14. 
Owing to the difference in the number of items on the 
two forms of the inventory, total mean scores cannot be 
compared for the different teachers' classes. This was 
overcome by computing mean response score per item, for 


each of the 5 dimensions. These are shown in Table 6-14 
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Values obtained for the 5 dimensions indicated 
substantially high mean item scores for Satisfaction 
C2566)., Competition (2.38), and Intimacy (2.60). Means 
Malwa at ROM Lies ON2. 27, 2.9 tO> 240172 ay Lone oy 
respectively. 

Perceived Friction ranged from a high of 2.41 to 
a ‘tow of 1.5), with a mean item score of 1.94, indicating 
the presence of a reasonably high degree of Friction. 

This was corroborated by the taped interviews with the 
children who complained of fighting, noise, crying and 
hollering, the teacher's shouting and punishment (spanking, 
being hit with a yardstick, deprived of playtime, scolding, 
isolation, and being sent to the principal -- often for 

a strapping). In view of such reported events, one might 
have expected lower favourability towards school and the 
teachers. Such was not the case, Only in isolated cases 
could one identify children's rancor or overt hostility 

to the classroom situation. 

A number of children stated they "did not know 
what they thought (felt)." Others appeared to have a low 
level of understanding of the questions they were being 
asked. It could be reasonably suggested that children 
in E.M.R. classes are either unaware of the influences 
in’ their school experience, or that’ the “task of reflecting 
on the influence of the environment is foreign to them in 


that they have had only limited practice in expressing 
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affective aspects which touch on life in the classroon. 

Perceived, Ditficulty was rated comparatively 
Low, with a mean item score of 1:88, ranging “irom 1.75 
to 2.16, with increased Difficulty reported, almost 
without exception, for the Elementary level. At the 
Junior level there was practically no differentiation 
among the classes. (Two showed means of 1.75, two of 
#7798, and ome of 1.88.) The children at the Elementary 
level seemed more conscious of the difficulty of assigned 
tasks, or it may be they were more aware of the continuing 
inability to cope with the work. The individual inter- 
yiews reflected a concern among the children about 
academic matters, and of being viewed as "dumb," or 
“retards... 

It is interesting to note that there was a close 
correspondence between the rank ordering of teachers on 
the IDER ratios and the climate scores on the 5 dimensions, 
in spite of the small differences among the mean item 
values. In this respect the MCI was sensitive enough to 


demonstrate that pupils perceived teacher influence 


and that classroom climate was closely allied with 


i n 
the coded events of observed teacher behavior and 


i i i in mind the research 
classroom interaction. Bearing 


: Uaes 
limitations, conclusions based on the above finding 


can be applied only to this sample. 
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With respect to the relationship between MTATI 
scores and the results of the MCI, there were some 
curious contradictions. By way of illustration, among 
the five Junior class teachers, Teacher 7 with the lowest 
MTAI score (6) ranked second highest in pupil feelings of 
both Satisfaction and Intimacy, third highest (second 
lowest) in amount of Friction, and first in the degrees of 
both Competition and Difficulty. Teacher 2 with the 
highest MTAI score (93) ranked third in the level of 
Satisfaction, second in the most amount of Friction, Compe- 
Sreror, ang “Dinitculty, yet highest ony intimacy. 

Inspection of the five Elementary class teachers 
showed similar incongruities. Teacher 1 with the lowest 
MTAIL score (8) ranked highest in both Satisfaction and 
Intimacy, lowest amount of perceived Friction, and second 
lowest in the degree of Competition and level of Diffi- 
culty. Teacher 10 with the highest MTATI score (47) ranked 
second on pupils' Satisfaction, the amount of Friction 
and> Ditiricurty, “lowest on Competition in wihewclasc and 
third in- respect ‘to Intimacy. 

No clear pattern could be discerned. It appeared 
that the MTAL instrument was not valid as a predictor 
of teachers' influence based on E.M.R. children's percep- 
tions, or opinions expressed by them in the audio-taped 


interviews.” = This’ is’ not surprising in view of the “Lack of 
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correspondence between the IDER findings and MTAI scores. 
In fact the MCI results of pupils' ratings of classroom 
climate only serve to confirm what was learned from 
analysis of the IDER interaction matrix. 

As a matter of further interest to determine 
teachers' perceptions of pupils and classroom climate, 
teachers were asked to rate both individual children 
(N = 101) and the class as a group, on questionnaires 
patterned BE tex the MCI (Appendix 4 and 5). The five 
dimensions used to Hea ae classroom climate on the MCI 
were preserved, employing the reduced number of 25 items. 
The instruments provided only a gross measure in an 
effort to assess how closely teachers' ratings of indi- 
yiduals and the group compared with pupils' ratings of 
Similar classroom events. The findings are summarized in 
Table 6-15. 

For comparison purposes both teachers" responses 
Qn the two questionnaires and pupils' responses on the 
MCI have been converted to percentage figures. Inspection 
of Table 6-15 shows that teachers viewed Satisfaction 
within the, e¢roup -(762) quite, closé@ly with the devel of 
Satisfaction biased, on thedr rating of individuals (/02). 
Pupils' responses on the MCI indicated an 88.7% level 
of Satisfaction. It would appear that the children had 
A greater sense of Satisfaction than their teachers 


accorded them. Considering that teachers were undecided 
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TABLE 6-15 


TEACHERS' RATING ON FIVE DIMENSIONS OF CLASSROOM 
CLIMATE FOR THE GROUP AND FOR INDIVIDUALS 
WITHIN THE GROUP, AND MCI RESULTS OF 
PUPILS EXPRESSED AS PERCENTS 


Dimension ; Yes Undecided No MCI Results 

SATISFACTION ‘Class 76 14 EO 88.7 
Individ. 70 12 18 

FRICTION Class 64 2 24 64.6 
Individ. a] 2 93 

COMPETITION Class 62 0 38 E23 
Individ. Zo 6 68 

DIFFICULTY Class 48 7 45 62.6 
Indivi?d. Sal al 68 

INTIMACY Class 70 Zz 28 S6n.0 
Individ. 68 4 28 
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abounela,gokithe, Satisfaction, item, responses, the (dis-— 
crepancy may be explained in these terms. 

There was a significant difference in the amount 
of Friction as seen for the group and that perceived for 
individuals -- 64% opposed to 5%. Pupils indicated 
Friction amounted to 64% which coincided with teachers' 
ratings for that dimension for the class. Why the figure 
for the whole group does not equal the sum of its parts 
Ginddégddaial ly )eiis not) clear. Evidently the teachers 
recognized the existence of Friction within the classes, 
but were unable to relate it to individual youngsters' 
behavior. It would appear from the data that the teachers 
were not particularly good at assessing the children as 
individuals. It may be that they were willing to dismiss 
certain characteristics of individuals, but could not 
overlook these when considering the group in its totality. 
Could this be a part of the reason teachers "get mad 
at the, class, i(rejeat sthe group), but still feel fFavour— 
ably towards the individuals within it, (Give... accepts 
the individual child)? Unfortunately perceptions of the 
group may be a prime factor in influencing teachers' 
subsequent classroom behavior, notwithstanding attitudes 
as represented by MTAI score. 

Again, with the Competition dimension, teachers 


showed a discrepancy in their ratings of the class and 
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of individuals in it -- 62% opposed to 26%. The Teachers 
judged their classes as relatively competitive, but did 
not consider individuals as particularly so. Perhaps 
this is rather revealing in that lower levels of competi- 
tiveness could be associated with low motivation. The 
teachers may have shown unconsciously a belief that E.M.R. 
children do not possess this trait to any great degree. 
In other words they may have perceived what they wanted 
to perceive. The children themselves expressed the 
presencerof£ Competition as. high.as 79.3% -- somewhat 
higher than the 62% identified by their teachers. 

Pupils rated Difficulty at 62%. Their teachers 
Ratedrityat 4932, .withes“Zneof, the items undecided. ees 
on individuals showed 31%. Teachers saw the work and 
requirements of the class as considerably less difficult 
than did the children, and on an individual basis, teachers 
rated the pupils exactly one-half of what pupils themselves 
rated, Difficulty, --312-602. 

The implication may be that teachers believe they 


! 


"make their classes work," that they "have high standards," 
andathaganothings but, the best will, be aceepted.) At the 
same time the teachers perceive that they are providing 
individualized tasks of graded difficulty making it possible 


for @ach child texsucceed at,his own level.--—, a convincing 


argument which would justify the claim that individuals 
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should not find the demands placed on them are too diffi- 
cult. In other words teachers may think "I make it easy 

Gor, therehildrens VP but! my class has to“work’ hard." Possibly 
therein lies the difference shown by the data for the 
Difficulty dimension. 

The teachers perceived the presence of Intimacy 
within the group as 70%, and for individuals as 68%, 
showing a very close agreement. Pupils' MCI responses 
indicated a level of 86.6% Intimacy. It would appear 
that pupils felt there were more friendship ties and 
mutual good will among the class members than their 
teachers rated for them. Teachers' ratings of the degree 
of Intimacy, as with Satisfaction, are probably more 
realistic estimates of these two dimensions of classroom 
climate. 

It was the investigator's opinion that the children 
tended to respond favourably because "that's the right 
answer." The distinct impression gained from both 
administering the MCI and taping the responses to the 
structured interview questionnaire, was that the children 
gave "approval-seeking" answers, as opposed to "faking 
good." One should not’ dismiss, either, the probability 
that these slower youngsters would tend to have a simplis- 
tic view of environmental events pertaining to Intimacy 


and Saeret action. 
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In conclusion, teachers saw less Satisfaction, 
Competition, Difficulty, and Intimacy than their classes 
did. There was identical agreement about the perceived 
amount of Friction. An outstanding difference was noted 
in Friction which existed when the teachers considered 
the class and then the individuals separately. The same 
was true for the Difficulty dimension, but to a much 


lesser extent. 
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CHAPTER 7 


THREE CASE STUDIES 


In the process of reporting results and discussing 
findings, frequent mention has been made of the differ- 
ences which existed among teachers, and their classrooms 
as perceived by the children. Three of the teachers in 
the major study have been selected for closer examination. 

Several variables thought to be of interest in 
describing and relating individual teacher behaviors 
and influence were considered in selecting teachers for 
three case studies. These variables included age, years 
of training, qualifications, experience in regular and 
special education classes, MTAI score, rank ordering on 
IDER matrix ratios, and teacher rating (perceptions) 
of the class. Variables related to classroom climate 
include MCI results, audio-taped responses to the indi- 
vidual pupil questionnaire, and abstracts from the 
teaching log maintained by the investigator during the 
data collection stage. 

The specific data would be important in high- 
lighting the contrasts among the three teachers in the 
individual cases studied, but these are not reported here 


in an attempt to honour anonymity and confidentiality. 
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Case Study One 


Teacher A. was responsible for a junior class. 
The class was self-contained, with a number of the 
youngsters integrated for selected eecuesanbes in 
regular classes on a limited basis. It was difficult 
to determine the degree of success of this venture 
because the investigator did not have the opportunity 
to discuss the effects with any of the regular class 
teachers, or the school principal. Judging from the 
class periods observed and the instructional program 
being used, it appeared that the major activities and 
complete curriculum for the children were planned by 
the 0.C. teacher, and that she assumed the apparent role 
of sole organizer and director of curriculum content. 
The net result of such a token integration could hardly 
be claimed as a significant factor in influencing teacher 
behavior, unless one concluded that the teacher's 
concern for "looking good" with colleagues, or of having 
"good children," influenced how she behaved in relation 
to the class in her attempts to create favourable 
perceptions. 

Responses to the Teacher Questionnaire (Appen- 
dix 3) revealed the teacher's belief that instruction 
in the special class should be as similar as possible 
to that used in the regular class, recognizing that 


progress will necessarily be slower, requiring more 
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repetition and frequent review. Goals for the special 
class were not seen as being different from those of the 
elementary school, generally. 

Teacher A identified her own goals for the 
children as follows: to inspire my students (1) to live 
in harmony with God, themselves and others, (2) to realize 
and accept their limitations, (3) to capitalize on their 
strengths and freedom, (4) to acquire sufficient knowledge 
to be worthy of their job and to earn an honourable living. 

This teacher claims that the former view that 
these children are useless, hopeless burdens is changing, 
and that regular class teachers are investigating methods, 
attitudes, materials, etc., used in special classes, in 
their efforts to help regular class pupils with diffi- 
culties. At the same time she registers the complaint 
that teachers like herself are unable to diagnose each 
child and "apply" (sic) the proper remediation. The 
statement that "... it's the remediation that will cure," 
suggests a lack of understanding of the characteristics 
of the retarded child. An interesting observation is 
embodied in the remark that it would be more effective 
if we (special class teachers) became the psychologists 
and learned in what way individuals with different 
deficiencies learned best. A note of self-doubt about 
her effectiveness is revealed in the disclosure that "I 


haven't assessed my successes for I haven't been sure 
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they existed." Perhaps it's a matter of modesty. On 
many occasions the investigator found the teacher to 

be apologetic and self-depreciating. One can only 
speculate at the possible hidden meaning that lies in 

the opinion of Teacher A that what is needed most is 

to create a curriculum (for the E.M.R.) which relieves 

the stress that knowledge at the university level is 

the only valid kind, and that the development of a 

feeling of self-worth and importance should take priority. 

Inspection of the IDER matrix for Teacher A has 
indicated that while slightly more questions (Category 4) 
than the average were asked in class, there was an 
exceedingly high incidence of lecturing -- almost double 
the average amount for all teachers in the major study. 
Compared with that which was in the lecturing category, 
Teacher A showed approximately twice as many coded 
events in Categories 5 and 15. 

Teacher A engaged in extended lecture. A 
relatively high percentage of all tallies in the steady 
state cells fell in Category 5. By comparison the 
extremely low frequency of events in Category 15 reveals 
that the teacher was responsive to pupil cues of inatten- 
tion or restlessness, in that she did not persist in 
"talking" when the children were unwilling to listen. 

Direct teacher influence accounted for practically 


one-half of the total coded events of this teacher's 
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behavior. Of this amount, approximately 10% was 
restricting in’ nature. 

Pupil response and initiation for Teacher A 
were both below the average of the summary matrix, as 
was silence (Category 10) -- which is mostly associated 
with pupils working at assignments. The amount of con- 
fusion (Category 20) was found to be among the lowest 
in the major study. It will be seen that there was 
little confusion in Teacher C's class, but for a com- 
pletely different reason. Teacher A maintained tight 
control with strict discipline. 

Information of the "high inference variables" 
Nature, based on individual pupil interviews, indicated 
frequent use of painful punishment, and the children's 
fear and resentment of the teacher. "Low inference 
variables" indicated few coded events of praise and 
encouragement, of which more than two thirds were 
incongruent (contradiction occurred between verbal and 
nonverbal cues) and, therefore, restricting in their 
effect. 

Teacher A was among those who used the most 
criticism or justification of authority. A. good number 
of the events coded were rated as being hostile, harsh, 
or severe. Subjective observations and notes from the 
investigator's log confirm the dominating, aggressive 


style of this teacher. Yet there were occasions of 
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warmth. 

IDER Matrix Ratios discussed in Chapter 5 pro- 
vided a description of classroom climate based on thirteen 
ratios. The rank order of the ten teachers in the major 
study, for all ratios computed, is shown in Appendix 18. 
In understanding the behavior and influence of individual 
teachers, discussion of the separate IDER Ratios for each 
teacher in the Case Studies might be more tedious than 
telling. Four additional items to those discussed in 
Chapter 5 have been included: Teacher Talk-Encouraging/ 
Teacher Talk-Restricting (Ratio 8); Area A-Encouraging/ 
Area A-Restricting; Area B-Encouraging/Area B-Restricting; 
Area C-Encouraging/Area C-Restricting (Ratios 21 to 23, 
respectively -- see Figure 6). 

Ratio 8 (TT-Enc/TT-Restr) is an index of the 
extent to which the teacher's total verbal behavior 
(Categories 1 to 7) is encouraging (positive affectivity) 
as compared with Conia behavior for the same categories 
accompanied by non-verbal restricting cues (negative 
affectivity). Ratio 8 is calculated by dividing the 
column totals for Categories 1 to 7 by the column totals 
for Gategories 12 to 17#.<I1t' wibh ibe i\remembered }that 
Category 1 has no counterpart; accepting pupil feeling 
is either present or it isn't. 

Teacher A was among the top third in the major 


study with respect to this ratio. This may seem 
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surprising in view of the related factors discussed 
earlier. It should be pointed out that Ratio 8 makes 

no distinction between indirect influence and direct 
influence. Therefore, a significant build-up of tallies 
in one or more of the categories (e.g., Category 5 and/ 
or Category 7) would not be reflected, except to inflate, 
perhaps, the "encouraging" aspect of the ratio, especially 
in the presence of fewer restricting teacher behaviors. 
In the case of Teacher A the higher rank order can be 
attributed to the unduly large number of events in the 
"talking" category which serve to offset the higher than 
average Category 17 (harsh) events. 

Ratios 21, 22 and 23 compare certain areas of 
the interaction matrix. They are represented in Figure 6 
as Area A,A'; B,B's and sC,C" respectively. 

Ratio 21 (A Enc/A Res) indicates the relationship 
between extended indirect influence, encouraging, and 
extended indirect influence, restricting. It is calculated 
by dividing the sums of tallies in each of the cells of 
Rows i?tor 33" Cols. a" to 3° by thoser in Rows: 1 to a 35 
Cols: P2.sand 133. In contrast to the results for Ratio 8, 
the value for Ratio 21 was dramatically lower than that 
for the summary matrix. The lower position of Teacher A 
on this ratio can be explained by noting that of the 
events coded in the categories concerned, more than 


half were accompanied by nonverbal restricting cues. 
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Figure 6 


Indirect-Direct, Encouraging-Restrictin 
(IDER) Interaction Matrix, Selected Areas 


tN | | 
ee SSE SE See awn 


A - Extended Indirect Influence Enc. - Indirect Influence Restr. 
B - Extended Direct Influence Enc. B' - Direct Influence Restr. 

C - Silence Areas 5,6 - Teacher Response to 
C' - Confusion R comments (Restricting) 
Areas 1, 2 - Teacher Response to P comments Encouraging 

Areas 3, 4 - P. talk following T. talk 

Areas 7, 8 - P. talk following T. talk (Restricting) 
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Ratio 22 (B Enc/B Res) indicates the relationship 
between extended direct influence, encouraging, and 
extended direct influence, restricting, in the realm of 
giving-directions and the use of authority. It is:cal- 
culated by dividing the sums of tallies in each of the 
cells of Rows 6 .and 7, Cols. 6 and 7 by those in Rows 16 
and 17, Cols<el6@mand!17.s ‘The ratio value for’ TeachervA 
was slightly below the average for the major study. 
Teacher B, with a significant lower MTAI score ranked 
higher on this ratio. However, when the column totals 
for these categories for Teachers A and B are considered 
a slightly different effect can be seen -- indicating 
Teacher B's increased use of giving orders and criticizing 
enejustiiyingsauthority. »ityisfonlkypthat Teacher A, used 
these nenawanne on a more extended, or uninterrupted 
manner (e.g., a prolonged "harangue" as opposed to a 
crisp clarification of expectations for the situation). 

Ratio 23 (C Enc/C Res) indicates the relationship 
between the amount of silence and confusion which 
exists -- the contrast between the comfort level and the 
distress level, or of quiet work accomplished versus 
tension, disorientation, disorder, and noise. Ratio 23 
is found by dividing Column 10 total by that of Column 20. 
Teacher A fared well with respect to the amount of silence 
about six times the average. 

Two questions remain. What were che children's 


perceptions about what was happening to them; i.e., how 
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did they view the classroom climate? What was the 
teacher's perception of her class, and of the individual 
children within it? Table 7-1 displays the teacher's 
perceptions of individual class members and the class 

as a whole on the five dimensions of the MCI, and these 
are compared with the pupils" MCI results. 

It becomes clear from Table 7-1 that there was 
less Satisfaction, more Friction, more Competition, less 
Difficulty, and less Intimacy than for the study as a 
whole. It is very evident that the children have res- 
ponded to the direct, and restricting, influence of this 
teacher. Only on the dimension of Difficulty did Teacher 
A have more favourable results. The investigator's log 
shows that this teacher was well prepared. The work was 
carefully sequenced. There was a good deal of indivi- 
dualized instruction, with immediate feedback of pupils' 
performance. An MCI result of 59.3% for the class as 
compared with 62.6% for the major study supports this 
finding. 

Data in Table 7-1 illustrate the remarkable dis- 
crepancies which exist between the teacher's rating of 
the; individuals.in. the class |and® the "group .as a whole. 

A dramatic difference can be noted for the Friction 
dimension -- as much as 70% between ratings for the 
individual and for his class. Further to this apparent 


contradiction is the teacher's perception of no Friction 
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on behalf of 897 of (the individual class members, yet a 
Level vot Briction tamountine to 807% for ‘the clhaseuacwa 
group. This amount is 16% higher than the mean of 64% 
for the major study. 

The wide variations which existed in this Case 
were not uniqueé-to Teacher A. They were typical of the 
entire investigation, particularly on the dimensions of 
Satisfaction, Friction, and Competition. The teachers 
showed less obvious differences between their perceptions 
of individuals and their class on the dimensions of 
Difficulty and Intimacy. Very close agreement could be 
noted between the sample means for both individuals and 
the class on Intimacy. This was less apparent on the 
Difficulty dimension. On the whole, for unknown reasons 
teachers were not very accurate, or consistent, in their 
judgements about individual children as compared with 
the group to which the children belonged. 

In summary then, Case Study A showed a class 
with the oldest teacher (of the three described with 
case studies) with slightly above average MTAI (which is 
contrary to expectations), with considerable: special 
class experience, whose influence was largely Direct, 
and Restricting (seemingly a denial of a higher MTAI 
score). Pupils received little encouragement, sparse 
praise or recognition. It was a reasonably hard working 


class, with a heavy emphasis on content and less concern 
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for process. There was little opportunity for Pupil 
Initiation, or Pupil Talk. The teacher dominated the 
interaction with excessive lecturing -- in some respects, 
a dominating "talking model." 

The children reflected their distaste for the 
classroom climate in their expressed fears of punishment 
and resentment of the teacher's behavior. Some felt the 
need to escape; others carried on their quiet revolution 
of resistance and rejection of the teacher. This is 
rather forcibly illustrated in Table 7-1, with the poorer 
MGi@resutes “for this*elass, 

The teacher recognized the low level of Satisfac- 
tion*and7yhigh®°tével of + Friction in*ther chassjebut did 
not associate it (or denied its existence) with indi- 
vidual children. In all fairness, the teacher thought 


that she was doing what was right; what was expected 


ofthere== to “eure” the’ kids*bye"applyinge’ *thetright 
remediation and spurs to action. For this, one has to 
respect her -- however Direct her behavior, and Restrict- 


ing her influence. 


Case Study Two 


Teacher B has been selected in order to discern 
the effects of having a very low MTAI of being midway 
in age between the two other teachers in the Case Studies. 


The teaching assignment involved E.M.R. boys and girls 
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between the ages of 7 and 10 (average age 8.2 years). 
One of the pupils was a new member who transferred into 
the class during the research period. 

Much of the instruction was centered around the 
blackboard and flannelgraph. There was noticeably less 
reliance on texts and work books. The investigator's 
observation periods included the basic subjects, music, 
arts and crafts, and gym. All were structured, with 
individual and small group instruction -- excepting music, 
art, and gym, but largely teacher-centered and dominated. 
This would tend to explain the more than average incidence 
of giving directions and using criticism; and the low 
frequency of capitalizing on student ideas, as well as 
a minimum of pupil initiation. 

The teacher would probably be surprised to learn 
that her influence was of such a Restricting nature. 
Responses to the Teacher Questionnaire indicated a 
belief in using "a multitude of techniques to inspire 
the child to learn," and that the nature of the job 
"makes the teacher special." In spite of not having had 
any special courses ("just common sense and imagination"), 


forever 


Teacher B saw herself as "a good teacher,' 
challenged in the special class. She reported the need 
for much patience, having to teach and reteach. She 


perceived the children as just like other children, and, 


therefore, should be treated as such -- not unlike Teacher 
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A in this respect. She stated that each child has his 
own program of studies, with each child being seen "as 
a grade by itself." 

With more emphasis on creative work, and getting 
pupils to achieve an education of Grade 4 level so they 
can enter a special school, and take up a trade, the 
teacher didn't believe in "pampering, and letting the 
children think the world will give them special privi- 
leges." "They have to learn the rules -- otherwise 
punishment of some kind follows." 

Teacher B complained that time was against her, 
and that she had too many children -- the ideal class 
being 6, or 7 at most; that she would have liked a 
helper, parent involvement, and speech training for 
her pupils, as well as more supplies and basic equip- 
ment like a record player, and listening center for 
permanent use in the classroom. 

There were 2.78 hours of direct coded observation 
in this classroom. Elapsed coding time amounted to 
approximately 3.5 hours over a 5 week period. 

Of those events judged to have been Encouraging 
nearly 25% involved lecturing, giving orders or direc- 
tioner andy clarifyingeditrections orl ceriticizinges Ae higher 
than average frequency of pupils’ responding was noted, 
with very few events of pupils' inquiry or initiation. 


Events judged to have been Restricting amounted to nearly 
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one-fifth of the interaction. 

Teacher B made few praise statements, with the 
overwhelming majority of those recorded, being classified 
as incongruent. 

Relatively speaking the teacher did little 
lecturing, but more than her share of giving orders, and 
practically double the amount of criticizing as found 
in the Summary Matrix. It might be expected on this 
basis to find a high proportion of Direct Influence 
or Restricting effect. Nearly one-third of the teacher's 
behavior was Direct, of which 20% was Restricting. 
Teacher B was slightly below the average in respect 
to Direct Influence and Restricting effect. 

Comparison of column totals for all matrices 
1 to 10 (Table 5-2) shows Teacher B in first position in 
the frequency of Category 7 events (criticism), Category 
12 (incongruent praise), and Category 13 (perfunctory 
use of student ideas). In the Student Talk area she 
placed first in the amount of pupil response, but last 
in the amount of pupil initiation. 

Slightly more than one third of the tallies of 
extended or sustained events fell in Category 8, thus 
supporting the recitation-drill pattern of teaching noted 
by the investigator. This is further supported by the 
results for the TQR (Ratio 18) which had a mean of 0.358; 


and a mean TQR 89 (Ratio 19) of 0.391. Normative 
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expectations for the two ratios are 0.260 and 0.440 
(Flanders, 1970, pp. 103 & 105). These ratios reveal 
the teacher's excessive tendency to use questions when 
guiding the more content oriented part of the class 
discussion, and to respond immediately to pupil talk 
with questions based on her own ideas (the teacher's) 
contrasted with the tendency to lecture. Considerable 
emphasis on factual content and recall was evident. 
This was consistent with the teacher's perception of 
her job (i.e. to teach facts) as revealed in the Teacher 
Questionnaire. 

Insofar as uninterrupted students' engagement 
in assigned work, Teacher B's class ranked high in the 
major study; about one-quarter of the events falling 
within the steady state cells of the Matrix were 
classified in Category 10. However, when comparing the 
total of Category 10 tallies with all other matrices 
(Table 5-2), the class ranked much lower. In other words 
the class was above the median in its sustained silence 
but there were more intervals of other interaction 
events, which intervened thus reducing the overall 
amount of time coded as Silence. 

Ratio 8 (TT Enc/TT Res) reveals the proportion 
of teacher behavior that was Encouraging as opposed to 
that which was Restricting. Teacher B's obtained ratio 


value was lower than that for the Summary Matrix. In 
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spite of the teacher's talking behavior being more than 
two and one-half times as Encouraging as it was Restrict- 
ing, Teacher B ranked very low on Ratio 8; whereas Teacher 
A who was very Direct, fell distinctly higher on Ratio 8 
(TT Enc/TT Res). The point here is that the teacher in 
Case Study One whose behavior was most Direct was also 
among the top three who were most Encouraging. By 
contrast, therefore, based on Ratio 8 results, Teacher B 
would have to be viewed as the "bossy one" in the inves- 
tigation. 

Examinattdion<ef Ratios 10; ,1Luvand 12.¢GERR) «and. of 
Ratio 20 (TRR 89) gives further insight into the nature 
of the teacher's response behavior to her pupils. The 
TRR and TRR 89 are associated with how the teacher 
reacted to pupil response -- whether she incorporated 
students’ ideas and feelings into the class discussion 
or whether she tended to reject their efforts of self- 
expression, and to give orders, to find fault with 
their answers, or to criticize their behavior. 

Considering the more than average use of Cate- 
gories 6,and+/7, .16 cand «17; xit.is curious ,to ediscover 
that Direct and Restricting influences associated 
with situational settings of this nature were not 
negatively reflected in the MCI results for the class, 


and individual pupil interviews, as will be seen below. 
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The teacher's and pupils' perceptions are 
displayed in Table 7-2. Nine children responded to the 
MCT. theireperceptions of the classroom climate, on 
the whole, were more favourable than those of the 
major study, with higher Satisfaction, less Friction, 
and greater Intimacy, identical level of Difficulty, 
and slightly more Competition. 

It seems strange that this should be the 
situation in view of the extent of Teacher B's Restrict- 
ing influence, and the fact that nine of the seventeen 
ratios associated with the teacher-pupil interaction 
for this teacher ranked among the bottom half of the 
entire ten teachers in the major study. Evidently uncon- 
trolled variables like age and characteristics of the 
children, class size, and curriculum have a greater 
bearing on MCI results than might have been expected. 
Or, alternatively, the confidence of the MCI results 
may be questionable. 

Questioning of the aie children raised some 
doubts in the investigator's mind about the reliability 
of the answers of two or three of the youngsters -- 
particularly the two seven year-olds and one eight year- 
old. One of the former had a pronounced speech defect 
which made communication difficult, the other exhibited 
decidedly limited language usage and comprehension of 


the pupil questionnaire. One girl expressed a distinct 
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dislike for the teacher, repeatedly describing her as 
"rude." Upon further questioning she said the word meant 
mad, or cranky. Indeed, many of the Category 6, 16, 

7 and 17 events could be accounted for by the extensive 
amount which was directed at this child -- for whom the 
teacher also betrayed an open hostility and rejection. 

The teacher nagged and spoke sharply to her much of the 
time. Yet another child expressed concern about spankings, 
or of being punished. Apart from such references to seem- 
ingly more isolated experiences, the children frequently 
indicated positive feelings for the class and for their 
teacher, with a reasonably happy outlook -- in contrast 

to the negativism and fear found among the older, Case 
Study One youngsters. 

The teacher's ratings in Table 7-2 showed rather 
interesting differences between individuals and the class 
itself, as well as certain contrasts between results for 
her own class and the main study. Reasonably close 
agreement can be seen in Table 7-2 between Teacher B's 
rating of the children individually and other teachers' 
ratings on the same dimensions for their children. 

Except for being slightly more undecided than the main 
study about the Satisfaction dimension, no major differ- 


ences existed. 
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Turning our attention to ratings of the whole 
group (as opposed to individuals comprising the group) 
Teacher B viewed the class as 100% satisfied, and having 
100% Intimacy, considerably lower Friction and Difficulty 
than other classes in the investigation, and about the 
same degree of Competition. There were the wide discre- 
pancies characteristic of all the teachers in perceptions 
of individual pupils, and the group as a whole. 

The five dimensions of Satisfaction, Friction, 
Competition, Difficulty, and Intimacy showed differences 
of 24%, 36%, 40%, 1%, and 28% respectively between indi- 
viduals and the group. 

Results in Table 7-2 show Teacher B perceived 
her class (based on both individual members and the whole 
group) as "better" on all five dimensions of classroom 
climate than for the major study -- which would serve 
to corroborate her self-perception as a "good" teacher, 
and therefore be consistent with the perception of having 
Apbetterm Jclasic. 

In conclusion, then, Case 2 involved a teacher 
who based her instruction on intuition (in her own words, 
"just common sense"). The multitude of techniques and 
variety of approaches which the teacher claimed were 
needed in the teaching of the E.M.R. children were not 
apparent to this investigator. The major pattern of 


instruction involved a drill-recitation approach with 
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little opportunity for student self-expression apart 
from seat work employing arts and crafts activities 
which were mainly prescribed and common to the class as 
a whole. 

Minimum use of teacher praise, a tendency to 
perfunctory questioning, considerably less lecturing 
than the average, combined with practically double the 
amount of criticism and justification of authority (both 
Pacéarscihe and Restricting) as that employed by other 
teachers in the sample, characterized the interaction. 
Slightly more than half of the events coded in the encour- 
agement categories were of a Restricting nature. The I/D 
ratio indicated that the teacher's behavior was twice 
as Direct as Indirect. 

In spite of the presence of a bossy, faultfinding 
model in the person of the teacher, her pupils rated the 
classroom climate more favourably than one might have 
predicted for a teacher with a very low MTAI score, and 
general absence of personal warmth and acceptance of 


pupil feeling. 


Case Study Three 


The least experienced of the ten teachers in the 
investigation is the subject of the third case study. 
Teacher C claims only one special education course: The 


Psychology and Education of the Physically Handicapped. 
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She scored among the highest on the MTAI. 

Responses on the Teacher Questionnaire were 
among the most interesting and provocative in the study. 
A major motivation for choosing to teach an opportunity 
class was a preference for small groups ("the smaller 
the better"), a liking for retarded children, and a 
negative attitude to special class teachers' sentimental 
notions about "those poor dears who need much love and 


" accompanied by those 


an arts and crafts curriculun,' 
teachers' low expectations for the E.M.R. 

A basic concern for the learning needs of E.M.R. 
children, both academic and social, prompted this teacher 
to undertake a demanding assignment which she believed 
would be more rewarding, and would give her a better 
opportunity to know her children (owing to smaller 
class enrolments). She was assigned a primary 0O.C. 
of ten children. They were 8.0 - 9.5 years old, who 
had been extremely difficult to manage during their first 
term with the teacher. They were out of control, and a 
source of great anxiety and upset for the "new" teacher. 
At one point she felt ready to resign in despair. 

Early in the following term, after a specific 
training program in behavior management directed by three 


graduate students and based on Homme's Contingency contrac- 


ting in the classroom, the classroom was reorganized and 
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a number of intervention procedures were introduced. 
The new program had been in effect for four months 
prior to the class's participation in the present 
investigation. 

Dramatic improvement followed the introduction 
of the contingency management procedures, systematic 
praise and control of preceding and consequent eeimuae 
These changes undoubtedly influenced the significantly 
different results reflected in the coded interaction 
and classroom climate. 

The teacher confessed that she did not know what 
the school board goals were for these children, but her 
own goal ee to reintegrate as many of the children as 
possible back into the regular stream, and to help the 
children develop positive feelings about themselves. 

She was convinced that "a great deal can be realistically 
expected of these children," confiding that she often 
felt she should have expected more than she did. The 
teacher identified three problems: her own lack of expe- 
rience; lack of sequenced materials; and disinterest 


or lack of understanding on the part of parents, extending 


EGE further description of this research, the 
reader is referred to the journal Teachers of Atypical 
Students in-*Albpertae Vol "1; No ?°l.” "December “197 I; 
pp. 39-45. 
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to apathy and neglect on their part. She eae her 
greatest satisfaction in getting two children back in 
the regular stream; the disappearance of behavior 
problems and obvious growth of positive self-concepts 
in the children; and of having the best behaved class 
in the school and knowing that no other teacher could 
refer to "my class as the animals!" 

The teachers were asked how they felt that these 
children could be better served by the school system. 
Teacher C replied that many should be kept in the regular 
stream with consultative back-up services; closer super- 
vision "in the educative sense" of special class teachers; 
perhaps keeping one's own position "should be contingent 
upon children's gains." The type of gains were not 
specified, but suggest a merit rating, or employment by 
results, for teachers. 

Notes from the investigator's log of the learning 
environment include such comments as: "comfortable silence 
of quiet absorption with individualized tasks," "much 
independent pupil effort," "cheerful atmosphere," "Chil- 
drenshelpinewcechiidren,s no discipline..controlyinterrup: 
tions -- busy and businesslike," "teacher's presence often 
barely noticeable, circulating unobtrusively among the 
children for frequent ‘teaching at the elbow' and dealing 
with difficulties or errors," "noticeable use of praise 


and receptiveness to the children's approach responses," 
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"sensitive to pupils' avoidance reactions with adjust- 
ment of assigned tasks and contracts." 

The teaching style associated with the preceding 
remarks was consistent with the Case Study Three which 
show definitely superior results, often significantly 
so, for all categories of the teacher-pupil interaction. 
Particular note was made of the percentage of matrix 
events falling in Categories 2, 5, 75° 9; 10,16, 27, 
and 20 as compared with Teachers A and B and the Summary 
Matrix. 

There was considerably more praise than the average 
of which % was incongruent, or of a Restricting influence. 
Lecturing accounted for only 4 of that compared with 
the entire sample. More than the average amount of 
directions were given but there was decidedly less 
criticism or use of authority. It is noteworthy that 
only a negligible amount of the authority-criticism cate- 
gories (7 and 17) were coded as severe, or hostile in 
its effect. Pupil initiation, Encouraging, was well 
above that of both Cases 1 and 2. Category 19 was above 
the Summary Matrix average, and certainly treble that of 
the other two case studies. The explanation for the 
difference lies in the behavior management techniques 
which ignore inappropriate pupil talk. In other words, 
the teacher is consciously Restricting in her influence 


as a part of the "extinction" process for unwanted behavior. 
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The aim of the intervention procedures outlined 
in contingency contracting is to increase the amount 
of time engaged in "on-task" pupil behavior. The 
success in Case 3 can be judged by the amount of class- 
room interaction which fell in Category 10. This amount 
was substantially above the average for the ten teachers 
in the major study. Teacher C -anked first in the percen- 
tage of continuous on-task behavior with more than half 
of the steady state cells involving Category 10 tallies. 
Teacher C ranked low in the amount of uninterrupted or 
continuous lecturing as contrasted with Teacher As result 
for the same events which was over seven times as great. 

Whereas the calculations of the various ratios 
that have been considered involve use of the same data 
upon which the preceding discussion was based, it would 
not be surprising to find similarly more favourable 
results for Case 3. Such was the situation, with 
Teacher C obtaining first, position for several of the 
seventeen ratios listed. Two other ratios fell above 
the median, three at the median and one in seventh 
position. 

Ratio 4 (TT/Pt Total) is indicative of the pro- 
portion of teacher talk compared with pupil talk. The 
obtained value was noticeably below that of the Summary 
Matrix (2.167), and significantly less than that of 


Teacher A. The reader will remember this was the case 
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study which had the "talker model" teacher. Only a 
slight difference existed between Teacher B (the "bossy 
model") and the present teacher -- who might be viewed 
as the "responsive model." 

This is verified by examining Ratios 8, 10, 21 
and 22, which were dramatically in excess of values 
obtained by either of the teachers in the two other case 
studies, and for the investigation as a whole (Summary 
Matrix). These are the Ratios chiefly concerned with 
the categories involving acceptance of pupil feeling, 
use of praise and recognition or extension of student 
ideas, as well as teacher behaviors involving direction- 
giving and criticism. 

Lest the reader be led to the conclusion that 
Teacher C was the very model of Indirect, Encouraging 
influence, and that all was "sweetness and light" as 
a consequence, attention should be drawn to the fact 
that there were Ratios which appeared contradictory -- or 
at least raised perplexing questions. To be sure, there 
were Restricting elements in the Matrix for Teacher C. 
Ratios 2, 6, and 11 were evidence of this. Occasionally 
pupils were sent to a "time out" area. This is a cubicle 
for isolating pupils whose behavior violated class rules. 
The teacher was not free of overlooking certain children. 
There were two in particular: a distractable and disrup- 
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however, appears to have been more Encouraging and Indirect 
than other teachers who have been considered in greater 
detail, and of those of the study generally. 

Nevertheless, how can a teacher rank high on 
E/D Encouraging and at the same time also rank high on 
I/D Restricting? Or again, encourage twice as much PIT 
as the average, yet be one and one-half times as restrict- 
ing of PIT as the average? The same problem surrounds 
Ratio 11 (TRR Restr). Teacher C ranked among the top in 
her response ratio to pupils, Encouraging (TRR Enc), 
while simultaneously ranking among the top in her res- 
ponse ratio, Restricting approaching double the value 
for the Summary Matrix. How much of one set of influence 
(series of behaviors) counteracts, or counterbalances the 
other? Part of the enigma lies in the mathematics, that 
is, in the relative number of tallies comprising the 
various numerators and denominators in calculating the 
TaCLo ss 

To illustrate"for Ratios l “and 2; if sthere were 
500 tallies in Categories 1 to 4 and 600 tallies in 
€atecories’S te*7?talratio of °O.900%wotld result? “Tf 
there were 100 tallies in Categories 12 to 14 and 50 
tallies in “Categories” 15"to 17; a’ ratio™o£ "27000 would 
result. 

Thus the results may be somewhat misleading, con- 


sidering the number of tallies in the entire matrix. 
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Categories 15 to 17 (Direct-Restricting) comprised only 
a small amount of the total in the matrix. Therefore, 
the Restricting influence could only be concluded as 
minimal. Contrasted with these results is the close 
correspondence between Indirect-Encouraging events and 
those coded as Direct-Encouraging. Similar circumstances 
could be shown for the other Ratios in question -- thus 
illustrating there is less contradiction than would 
appear at first inspection. 

The final judgement of the teacher's influence 
and the classroom climate it serves to create, rests on 
the pupils" perceptions of their teacher's behavior. 
MCI results are used for this purpose. They are shown 
in Table 7-3. 

The teacher's ratings which are also included, 
show only slight variations between her own view of 
individuals in the class in the various dimensions of 
the MCI, and mean ratings of the ten teachers in the 
investigation. The only noticeable differences existed 
on the two dimensions of Friction and Difficulty. 
Teacher 8 perceived no Friction, and less DitELeuLltyy than 
the average for the study. A 4% difference was noted 
on more Competition among individuals in Case 3. 

An almost unbelievable reversal was observed 
when examining the teacher's ratings for individuals 


and the class group on the Friction dimension -- as much 
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60%, which is not all that different from the mean for 
all ten teachers" ratings. How such a difference in 
pereeption ‘could exist for the same teacher is’ dL fificult 
to explain. 

Teacher C perceived 31% more Satisfaction when 
rating the class group; 10% more Competition; and 62 
more Intimacy. On none of the five dimensions was the 
teacher undecided when rating the class group as compared 
with the other teachers who showed varying degrees of 
indecision on four of the dimensions involving the entire 
study. Major differences between class group ratings 
and those for the major study were found, viz., 24% 
vatistaction, cen Competition , 235-2 Ditriculty - © iw each 
instance they favoured the Case 3 teacher's class. 

The pupils themselves perceived the class climate 
more favourably than did pupils in the main study generally. 
All five dimensions were superior, however slight, as on 
the Intimacy dimension. An interesting difference of 
4.3% deurags in*perceived Difficulty “exPsted.-* The 
probability "for "this nay lie inthe type ‘of *reginen “ta 
the Case 3 class. The learning process depended con- 
siderably more on individualized tasks and independent 
effort. Learners were more on their own and expected 
to do "more thinking for themselves," possibly resulting 
in a greater sense of accomplishment based on the success- 


ful completion of numerous job sheets and work contracts. 
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Pupils had to take more responsibility for their own 
learning. It should be pointed out that Teacher A had 

a class with low perceived Difficulty, related apparently 
to a greater volume of pupil output, and hence a greater 
proportion of endeavour devoted to on-task pupil behavior. 

The higher climate scores for this class in 
Case 3 would indicate that pupils of Teacher C had more 
favourable perceptions of their class than was found for 
any other classrooms in the sample. 

In conclusion, a young, inexperienced, first year 
teacher managed to "lead the field" of ten teachers in 
practically every aspect of behavior and influence. She 
was least Direct, most Encouraging, lectured least, 
maintained the highest level of pupil silence and sustained 
effort, was most responsive, (yet seemed strangely absent), 
developed the greatest amount of pupil initiation, was 
least critical, most praising, and demanded a high order 
of pupil response behavior and work output. 

Her children rated the class first on all dimen- 
sions of classroom climate. Individual interviews with 
the children confirmed that here was a pleasant class 


with positive attitudes and a "responsive manager model." 


Summary 


Three teachers from the major study have been 
examined to make a closer study of their behavior and 


influence and the classroom climate it produces. 
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Characteristics ranging on a continuum from youngest 

to oldest, from lowest MTAI to highest, from most 
experienced in both regular and opportunity classes to 
least experienced, and distinctly different teaching 
styles, have been included. Three models have been 
suggested based on the findings. They are the "talking 


"and the "responsive manager 


model," the "bossy model,’ 
model." 

To propose a definition of a special education 
teacher is to ask what he must be able to do, what compe- 
tencies he must possess, what teacher behaviors he must 
demonstrate which can be described as professional. 

There is more to educating children than merely incul- 
cating specific skills. Values and feelings must be 
incorporated into the education process. There must be 
concern for the child's feelings of adequacy; precise, 
clearly articulate measurable objectives; and systematic 
interventions. 

Good teaching involves formulation of appropriate 
goals, selection and organization of content consistent 
with the psychological demands of the learner. The good 
teacher employs appropriate strategies for the attain- 
ment of desired behavioral objectives. Inst ructi0 7] aL 
outcomes are evaluated in terms of these objectives. 

Good teaching is data-based and responsive to directions 


implied by these data. 
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Therefore, in terms of what may be viewed as the 
Special Education Teacher, it would have to be concluded 
that this investigation did not in fact have a sample 
of Special Education Teachers, thus making it difficult 
to differentiate the individuals in this study from the 


stereotype we call "teacher." 
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CHAPTER 8 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 


This study has investigated the classroom behavior 
of ten opportunity class teachers. They were chosen from 
a pool of volunteers and selected on the basis of a strati- 
fied random sample by replacement technique. Such a 
procedure made it possible to examine teacher-pupil inter- 
action, and the social-emotional climate created, in rela- 
tion to certain teacher characteristics. These charac- 
teristics included teachers' attitudes, perceptions, age, 
training, experience, and qualifications. 

The investigation has been concerned with the 
behavior of the teacher, the behavior of those who were 
taught, and the possible relationship between the two. It 
has been assumed that the way the teacher responds to 
pupils determines in large measure the affective climate of 
the classroom. The affective domain assesses how the 
teacher reinforces the pupil. The effect of this rein- 
forcement establishes a set of feelings or perceptions 
which determine future behavior. What is reinforced is 
learned; what is perceived is believed. 

The level of perceptions, or the feeling (affect) 
level, may well be the major source of influence in the 


retarded's performance. On this premise, it has been 
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proposed that retardation is the result of an exchange 
between the child and his environment. The style of a 
given teacher may be one of the factors influencing the 
environmental press perceived by pupils. Classroom 
climates may be seen as either supportive or defensive, 
comfortable or distressing -- limiting the ability to 


receive input or respond adequately. 


This investigation employed an interaction obser- 
vational category system intended to quantify the qualita- 
tive aspects of teachers' classroom verbal and nonverbal 
behavior. Teachers' verbal and nonverbal communication 
Baeceuns in the special class were analyzed with a view to 
discovering the effects or influence on the classroom 


climate. Pupils' perceptions of the climate created were 


also investigated. 


A pilot study was conducted in two classes prior 
to the launching of the major study. A complete account of 
the research design, methods, and procedures is presented 
in Chapter 3, along with the impact of the pilot study. 

Over 30,700 teacher-pupil events in the classroom 
were recorded by using the combined Flanders-Galloway Inter- 
action Analysis Categories System. The encoding of the 
data involved making one of twenty possible judgements every 
three seconds. These are considered low inference vari- 
ables, requiring a minimum of observer interpretation. 
Inter-rater reliability checks were carried out on a random 


schedule throughout the two month period of data collection. 
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These were found to be satisfactorily high with a Pi 
coefficient mean value of 0.87. 

A number of instruments were administered to 
measure teachers' perceptions of their task (Teacher 
Questionnaire, Appendix 3), teachers' attitude (MTAI), 
teachers' ratings of their pupils (as individuals and as 
a class group), pupils" perceptions (MCI), and a pupil 
questionnaire (Appendix 9) administered individually, with 
audio-taped responses. These are considered as high 
inference variables -- descriptions of the learning envi-~ 
ronment from the learners' point of view. The findings 
are reported and discussed in Chapters 4 and 6 respectively. 

The question of whether or not different teachers' 
ways of working, personal characteristics, a classroom 
management make a difference in the social-emotional 
climate has been a central concern. A related concern 
involved probing the relationship between the teachers' 
statements of their professed goals and attitudes and their 
actual verbal and nonverbal teaching behaviors. What is 
special about special class teachers was the major question. 

Upon completion of the data collection phase, the 
data were arranged to conform to computer analysis using 
the Fland/Gall Program designed by the Department of Edu- 
cational Research Services at the University of Alberta. 
The program permits the construction and display of the 


various interaction matrices (IDER), and the computation 
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of a series of ratios devised to describe the teacher- 
pupil interaction and classroom social-emotional climate. 
Results of this aspect of the investigation are reported 


and discussed in Chapter 5. 


Conclusions 

The investigation was essentially one of process 
evaluation. This section will attempt to provide answers 
to the research questions raised in Chapter 2. 

1.0 What attitudes do teachers in opportunity 
classrooms have towards children and 
teaching? 

The answer to this question was derived from two sources 

of information; first, the MTAI scores, and secondly 
responses to the Teacher Questionnaire (Appendix 3). 

Results of the MTAI scores for the ten teachers in the 

major study showed their attitudes as neither more favour- 
able nor less favourable than those on whom the MTAI norms 
were based. The mean score for five teachers (2 yr.trained) 
was nearly identical to the normative data, whereas the mean 
score for the other five teachers (4 yr. trained) was 
slightly above the normative data. Of the additional 160 
special education teachers used in the factor analysis of 
the MTAL, 65 were Opportunity Class teachers (47 teaching 

at the secondary school level). Scores for this group 

(the 65) averaged 15 points below the norm, with many 


negative scores -- some as low as -40, with a number scoring 
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as high as 101. Lower scores indicate traditional atti- 
tudes to child rearing, authoritarian views about child- 
adult relationships, and dominative or repressive 
approaches to child control. Higher scores are associated 
with permissive, laissez-faire, accepting attitudes which 
encourage warm, friendly relationships with children. 
Information gleaned from the Teacher Questionnaire 
revealed altruistic motives, sympathetic concern for 
children with weeakane difficulties, emphasis on the social 
development of the mildly retarded, tender-minded notions 
about the need to protect the child from stigma and rejec- 
tion, yet tough-minded notions about "learning the rules 
or suffering the consequences (punishment)," and the neces- 
' sity for learning a certain body of facts. The mixture of 
expressed positive regard and ambivalent attitudes of 
facilitator and commander make it difficult to distinguish 
the Opportunity Class teacher from other teachers. Et 
was not possible to recognize some separate entity which 
could be labelled "the attitudes of the teacher in the 
opportunity class." 
1.1 Is there a significant difference between 

MTAI scores of special education teachers 

and mean scores as set forth in the norma- 

tive data for the MTAI instrument? 
This question has been dealt with in the section above. It 


should be pointed out that large variances existed, as was 


mentioned earlier. These large variances, typical of MTAI 
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Resulus,) maker Le dire teult to classify types of teachers. 
In this investigation no clear pattern of teacher influence 
in relation to attitude scores of the MTAI could be found. 
In fact there were contradictions which will be pointed 
owe in~a* later”section: 
2.1 Is there a significant relationship 

between the teacher's verbal and non- 

verbal classroom behavior as measured 

by Flanders-Galloway categories systems 

and the MTAI scores of the 0.C. teacher? 
There were conflicting results and inconsistencies between 
the MTAI scores of the different teachers, and the results 
of the IDER matrices. For example, Teacher 2 with the 
highest MTAI score, obtained the lowest I/D ratio in the 
study. It might be expected that a high MTAI would be 
associated with a higher level of Indirectness -- whereas 
the opposite was found to be the case. This teacher exhi- 
bited the greatest amount of Direct influence in the total 
sample. Further illustration of the failure to demonstrate 
a relationship between MTAI scores and IDER results can be 
seen when the relative positions of three teachers" IDER 
ratios are compared with their MTAI scores. Teacher 4 
obtained the lowest MTAI score, with twelve of the IDER 
Summary Matrix ratios falling at or above the median for 
the ten* teachers. “Teacher 1 had the’ second lowest MTAI 
score, with seventeen of the IDER Summary Matrix ratios 


falling at or above the median. Teacher 2, mentioned above, 


had the highest MTAI score, yet only eight of her IDER 
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Summary Matrix ratios were at or above the median for all 
teachers. 

A detailed analysis and discussion of the findings 
of the interaction analysis has been set forth in Chapter 5. 
The results seem to support the conclusion that there is 
little relationship between teachers' verbal and nonverbal 
teaching behaviors and their MTAI scores. 

Separate matrices for individual teachers and their 
results are cena th Appendices 19 to 28. 

Examination of the Summary Matrix indicated few 
teacher statements in Categories 1 to 3, and over one-half 
of these were found to be Restricting in their effect. One- 
third of the events in Categories 6 and 7, and 9 and 19 
were found to be Restricting. It has been found that a 
fair amount of the teacher-pupil interaction fell within a 
pattern of Restricting influence on pupils. 

Teacher lecturing varied from a low of 8% to a high 
of 30.4%. Teacher ,talk accounted for 50.6% of the inter- 
action, epupi.L talk tar ya further, 25.227 of ithe interaction. 
There was confusion 3.7% of the coded instructional time. 

Categories, 6, 16, .7 .and 1/7,(the giving orders and 
criticism categories) accounted for 16.84 of the total 
matrix everts. Considering this figure along with the 
amount .of confusion, 20.5% of .the instructional time was 
taken up by the teacher either giving orders or using 


criticism, and of the learners resisting the teacher's 
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influence and attempts to control the class. On the whole, 
one-fifth of all events coded were classified as Restric- 
ting in their influence. -As a result the climate in the 
overall sample tended towards defensiveness. There were 
individual exceptions -- notably in the case of Teacher 8. 

An I/D ratio of 0.478 indicated the freedom of 
pupils to respond was considerably limited. Teachers 
talked, on the average, about two and three-quarter times 
as much as their pupils. At the same time, pupils in the 
ten Opportunity Classes spent more than twice the normal 
amount of time expected in doing seat work, completing 
assignments, waiting for the teacher, or working on 
individual tasks. 

Almost half (48.4%) of teacher behavior which was 
Restricting, was directed to dealing with disruptive, or 
inappropriate pupil behavior, as perceived by the teacher. 
The teachers spent 10Z of their time in unresponsive 
lecturing; i.e., they continued to talk Soeetie class in 
spite of clues of restlessness, boredom, and inattention. 
The net effect of what has been found from the interaction 
analysis is a narrow range of cognitive experiences (owing 
tosdriblspatéennstorgrote téedching)i;lihessoneaningfultinter-— 
personal relationships between pupils and teachers, and 
limited experience with verbalizing feeling (in fact, 


almost non-existent). 
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rupli” invetation ranged from lyin” l00" to 1° an”’4 
or 5. Teachers ignored or dismissed over one-half of their 
pupils' persistent efforts to express an opinion, ask a 
question, or seek the teacher's attention. This incidence 
may be related to the pupils’ insecurity in working ona 
task, or failure to understand the teacher's directions or 
intentions. 

Excluding teacher questioning and lecturing, 202 
of teacher influence was Direct, with slightly over four- 
fifths of teachers' responses being Direct in the area of 
encouragement. Responsiveness ranged from 8% to 34% (i.e., 
listening, extending pupils' ideas). Based on nonverbal 
messages, the teachers were Indirectly Restricting 37%. 
Teachers were twice as Direct in their responses to pupils 
as the average found by Flanders. The major influence in 
the classroom interaction was for the teachers to be 
distinctly directive and unresponsive to their students. 

3.0 How do elementary school E.M.R. children 

perceive the social-emotional climate in 
different opportunity classes? 

The learners’ perceptions were measured with the MCI. Five 
aspects of social-emotional classroom climate were examined. 
These are included in the MCI dimensions of Satisfaction, 
Friction; “Competitions Difficulty, and Intimacy. The MCI 
instrument, both Junior and Elementary forms, was admin- 


istered to the pupils individually. Certain items 
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presented difficulty owing to the double negative involved 
in a possibly paired "No" response to the item. Confusion 
was noted in some instances. Responses of 111 children 
were summarized and the results are reported in Chapter 6, 
Table 6-14, in the form of a mean response score per item 
for each of the five dimensions. 

Substantially high mean scores were found for the 
dimensions of Satisfaction, Competition, and Intimacy. 
Perceived Friction was expressed as existing at a reason- 
ably high level. This fact did not appear to influence 
unduly the pupils' more favourable ratings of Satisfaction 
and Intimacy. One might explain the high level of Compe- 
tition in terms of the Friction dimension results. How- 
ever, only in isolated cases was it possible to identify 
children's overt hostility to what was happening to them 
in the classroom situation. 

Perceived Difficulty was rated lower among Juniors 
than among Elementary E.M.R.'s. Older children evidently 
were more conscious of "stupidity" and the prospect of 
failure with tasks viewed as "too hard for them." 

Some would argue that duller learners" perceptions 
are not reliable -- that they are not capable of making the 
sort of judgements the MCI requires. It was found that the 
learners did in fact experience some difficulty in reflec- 


ting on the classroom climate. Yet on closer questioning, 
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ityappeared thatythe problem lay,in being lesssable to 
articulate feelings owing to inexperience in dealing with 
aLhective elements in such a task; i.e.,; learners had 
never been faced with thinking about such matters before. 
Yet, a close correspondence could be noted between 
rank orderings of the IDER ratios and climate scores of the 
MCI. This would lend support to the conclusion that the 
MCI is sensitive enough to reveal differences in teacher 
influence, and that E.M.R. children registered their percep- 
tions of the differences rather accurately. Owing to the 
size of the sample, the reader is cautioned to view the 
data accordingly. 
3.1 Is there a significant relationship 
between the dimensions of the MCI and 
teachers' attitudes as measured by the 
MTAI? 
The inconsistencies and contradictions which existed 
between the MTAI and the IDER findings were equally evident 
when the MTAI results were compared with those of the MCI. 
No clear pattern, or relationship could be discerned. 
Pupils with a teacher scoring low ‘on: the, MTAI = perceived 
their teacher more favourably in certain instances, than 
those pupils who had a teacher with a high MTAI score. 
It must be concluded that the MTAI was not a valid 
predictor or indicant, of teachers" influence based on 
E.M.R. children's perceptions, or opinions as expressed in 


the audio-taped interviews. For example, Teacher 1 who 
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had the lowest MTAI score among the Junior opportunity 
class teachers showed the highest rating on Satisfaction 
and Intimacy, the least amount of Friction, and the second 
lowest on Competition and Difficulty. Her children demons- 
trated a genuine liking ror the class and the teacher. 

Among the Elementary opportunity class teachers, the 
one with the highest MTAI score had the second highest 
amount of Difficulty and Friction, was rated third on 
Intimacy and second on Satisfaction, and showed least 
perceived Competition. Her children were either turbulent 
or passive, often expressing indifference and lack of 
appreciation for the teacher's efforts on their behalf. 

4.0 What relationship exists between IDER 

results of Flanders-Galloway Categories 
System and climate scores of the MCI? 

Again, this question has been answered indirectly in an 
earlier section. There appeared to be a very close corres- 
pondence between the classroom climate as defined by the 
several IDER ratios, and the climate scores of the MCI. 
At least the fluctuations in results among the several 
teachers' ratios were reflected in the variations of the 
pupils" perceptions of the different teachers' modus 
operandi. It can be stated, therefore, that a relationship 


was found between IDER and MCI results for this investiga- 


tion. 
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>. O°°ls* thereat significant) relationship 

between teacher characteristics and 

IDER results of the Flanders-Galloway 

interaction matrix? 
This is not an easy question to answer. Owing to the nature 
of the research methods, and the emphasis on a descriptive 
approach to the study, it was not possible to control for 
the variables identified as teacher characteristics. 
Therefore no attempt can be made to relate certain vari- 
ables like age, training, and experience to causal factors. 
That there were demonstrated differences between and among 
the ten teachers' individual matrices is only to say that 
the teachers were different. Such a tautology is not very 
helpful. The only conclusion that can be made is that 
this is a research question which will have to be answered 
using an experimental research design which permits the 
testing of hypotheses and the isolation of discrete 
variables. 

However, in a further attempt to discover the nature 
of different teachers’ behavior and influence in the special 
class, three teachers of distinctly different character- 
istics were chosen. The major variables thought to be of 
importance included age, training, year of certification, 
attitude (MTAI), and experience in regular and special 
education classrooms. 

It was possible to identify different classroom 


climates in relation to certain teacher behaviors, instruc- 


tional approaches, and management techniques. 
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Three distinct models were proposed as representing 
the differences among the three teachers' styles. These 
were the Talking Model, the Bossy Model, and the Respon- 
sive Manager Model. The latter had been trained to behave 
in a praising, accepting, rewarding manner, associated with 
behavior modification principles. 

Even with having taken a more thorough look at 
three widely differing teachers, all that can be concluded 
is that measurable differences in teacher-pupil interaction 
were evident, and that differences in classroom climate 
were associated with different behaviors of teachers. 

selebeisttheresapsignifteant “néelationship 

between the teacher's characteristics 

and the dimensions of the MCI? 
The results of this investigation seem to support the 
conclusion that whether the teacher was young or old; 
trained in the thirties, fifties, or seventies; was a 
degree or non-degree teacher; was experienced in opportunity 
class teaching or not, no relationships were found between 
these "independent" variables of teacher characteristics 
and the "dependent" variables of the five dimensions of 
the MCI. 

This *was‘'notw¥surprising in spite iofsthe ahoper*that 
more definitive trends might have been revealed. The 
results have served to confirm certain suspicions of the 
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possibility that there might be some disparity evident 
between teachers' stated goals and role perceptions as 
special class teachers, and their actual classroom be- 
haviors, it was found that little correspondence existed 
between what the teachers professed to be their goals and 
what really happened in the classroom. 

Their emotional strengths and personal skills may 
not have been apace with their intellectualized ideas 
about child control, class management, and instructional 
approaches. It may well be that all we have discovered 
is the proverbial gulf between theory and practice. 

As it became apparent near the end of the data 
collection stage of the research that teachers were not 


"practising what they preached," 


the investigator decided 
to test the perceptions the ten teachers had of their 
classes and of the individuals in them. A rating form 
based on the five dimensions of the MCI was devised, and 
teachers were asked to assess their classroom climates 
(in disguised form), and to give their opinions about how 
individual learners behaved in relation to the MCI dimen- 
sions (again in disguised form). 

The results were more than surprising, and rather 
dramatic in some instances. It was found that teachers did 


not, see their classes vas “ithe sum of Lesipares..- That is, 


their perceptions of the several individuals in the class 
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often were at, variance with their perception sof thes:class 

as a whole. There was close agreement on the Satisfaction 
and Intimacy dimensions. There was radical disagreement 

on the Friction dimension (64% vs. 5Z). Teachers saw 

their classes as possessing quite a high degree of Friction, 
but phadled: to, meliameait to individual ehildren. There 

was considerable disagreement also on the Competition 

and Difficulty dimensions. This same disagreement was 

found to exist between the teachers' perceptions and those 
of the pupils for these two dimensions. 

Teachers rated Competition for the class at 622, 
versus 264 for individuals. Pupils rated Competition on 
EnemMCI at 797. (When, ratine Difficulty wor the class. “the 
teachers reported 48%, as opposed to 31% for individuals. 
Pupils perceived twice the latter amount at 62.6%. It 
would seem that teachers were not very accurate in 
assessing the amount of Difficulty that their children 
were having, or thought that they were having. To what 
extent these facts influenced the various teachers' beha- 
viours and social-emotional climate in their classrooms is 
a moot point, and bears further research. 

Insofar as the use of the combined Flanders-Galloway 
Interaction Analysis Categories System is concerned, it 
might be well to note that teacher behaviors as reflected 
in the matrices of classroom events are in danger of being 
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unaware of the teacher's intent -- a factor which may be 
more important than has been apparent in discussing 
classroom learning environments. That is to say, the 
teacher is unavailable to explain why she behaved as she 
did, or what goal she was trying to achieve by the pattern 


of behavior exhibited. 


Implications 


This study originated from a series of concerns 
associated with the investigator's responsibility for 
planning and administering opportunity classes for the 
mildly retarded. Chapter 1 includes many of these 
ruminating concerns by way of a preamble or "setting the 
stage" for the research. 

Because of an interest in learning influences 
within the context of human relationships and interaction, 
the immediate implications of contact conditions and 
contact consequences became apparent. The further impli- 
cation that the curriculum involves everything that happens 
tova child at “school, Led to the interest ingwhat imtluences 
may be present in children's formulation of their defini= 
tion of themselves, and their prospects for success or 
failure. 

The present investigation has been a very small 
segment of the total implication of schooling, and more 


particularly of that education which we call special. 
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It was stated in Chapter 1 that there are a number 
of children in the elementary school unable to cope with 
the curriculum prescription, and who are in need of some 
formeofrspecialized help: \wTypically thisehasrtaken the 
form of transfer to a segregated opportunity classroom. 
There are disagreements about the wisdom of this practice. 
Furthermore, recommendations have been offered to revise 
current instructional programs to provide a more clinical 
and child oriented approach (Dunn, 1968); to offer alter- 
native delivery systems (Lily, 1970); or to follow new 
strategies and alternative models. Gallagher (1967, 1971) 
emphasized that teacher-pupil interaction has become as 
Significant a research and instructional variable as 
eurriculumbecontent; abilities!) of ‘children or special 
education labels, and has stated that, "The benefits of 
attending special class programs are not strikingly large 
even under the best of circumstances (1971, p. 3)." 

Chapter 1 proposed that three questions needed to 
be answered; first, the degree to which teaching behavior 
stimulates or stifles personal development of children's 
interests, and-theitr involvement tin Learnings isecond, the 
question of teacher effectiveness and influence in special 
class sittations : andvehird; thetpracelce tol placing 
children Jof Vow tabWikisy tin "special *elass'es on Vthe premise 


that it makes teaching and learning easier. 
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A number of questions are raised below including 
one related *to(seleetion “and training of “teachers for the 
E.M.R. While this study has not provided a definitive 
answer to Question 5,on the basis of the experiences which 
this researcher had, including that of completing this 
study, he could now place major emphasis on retraining 
of those in special classes, and on identifying those 
in other settings who would qualify as special education 
teachers within the proposed definition of such teachers 
as set out inChapter (7. 

Of necessity, any study of manageable proportions 
is restricted in its scope. Many questions cannot be 
considered. Hidden questions arise. Some of these are 
set forth “below. 

1. Are there real differences (i.e., those 

that can be operationally defined) in the 

teaching that takes place in the opportunity 

class; or is teaching largely institutionalized 
and stereotyped (e.g., rote, expository vs. 
discovery or inductive)? 

AePWhatk are jther implications "concerning 

teachers' professed perceptions and attitudes 

and their actual teaching behavior? 

3, What meaning can be attached tothe 

discrepancies between teachers' perceptions of 
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4... Do, the findings of .tthe Summary Matrix 
analysis with their evidence of considerable 
Direct,dniluence and nonverbal Restricting 

clues have a relationship to curriculum content, 
teaching methods (process variables), or the 
presence ,of~certain ,individuabepupils <in, the 
classroom? 

San tWhat yane sathe implications fo; e othe .tr aini ne 
and selection of teachers for E.M.R. children? 
6. Based on the factor analysis study of the 
160 special education teachers who showed many 
negative attitudes in their approach to children, 
how justifiable is the claim that they are 
"special," (and therefore better?)? 

is In view of the findings of the MCI to what 
extent has learning been made easier for the 
mildly retarded child (e.g., the Difficulty 
dimension)? 

Se If it cannot be demonstrated that more 
positive than negative influences exist in 
opportunity classrooms, what action is indicated 
in order to guarantee the retarded child's 

Right to Learn? 

o. Can it be’ implied from the research results 
that’ funiore Pike school sess! than primary oppor 
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the age of the subjects be a confounding 
variable in interaction analysis research? 

10. The study clearly implies the need) for further 
research in such areas as attempting to relate 
"effects" to MTAI, teacher age, education, 
experience, teaching techniques, class size and 
organization, pupil characteristics, curriculum 
content variables, behavioral objectives and 
taxonomical educational objectives (e.g. cog- 
nitive, affective, and psycho-motor). 

The study raised more questions than it answered. 
Pais is cas it should be, (“forvwit points “to the need for 
further research in a number of areas, some of which 


have been identified. 
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APPENDIX I 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION The University of Alberta 


Edmonton 7, Alberta, Canada 
15 February, 1971 


Mr. John Brosseau 

Director of Pupil Personnel Services 
Edmonton Catholic Schools 

9807 - 106 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta 


Dear Mr. Brosseau: 


Allow me to introduce myself. I am on sabbatical and extended leave 
from my position as Director of Special Education, Saint John City 
Schools, Saint John, N. B. I am presently in the final year of my 
doctoral program, and about to undertake my research work. Perhaps 
you can help me. I should be much obliged if you would approach 
your junior and primary opportunity class teachers with an invitation 
to take part in my proposed study. The following information should 
be self-explanatory. Hopefully we shall have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the project in more depth at a time mutually convenient. 


You will want to know what I propose to do, even though much of this 
should not be communicated to the teachers. I will leave it to your 
professional judgement to withhold information which could contaminate 
the research results at a later stage. This is a study of classroom 
teaching. It seems important to answer such questions as which 
teaching behavior stimulates or stifles the learners’ personal inter- 
ests and intellectual development in the opportunity class; whether 
or not different teachers' ways of working make a difference in 
children's learning and attitudes toward learning; what discrepancies 
may exist between what the special class teacher believes he is doing 
and what he actually does; in essence, what is special about special 
class teachers--if indeed, they are special? 


The means of getting at answers to these questions are based on my 
concern with teachers' attitudes, behavior, and influence as revealed 
by both direct and indirect measures of teacher-pupil interaction, 
verbal and nonverbal communication patterns, classroom climate, and 
pupil perceptions of life in the classroom. 


The instruments I have chosen are the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 


Inventory, Flanders Interaction Analysis System, Galloway's Analysis 
of Nonverbal Communication, and Anderson-Walberg's My Class Inventory. 
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This involves having teachers respond to two paper and pencil 
instruments (MTAT & TPE), going into the classroom myself with 
another trained observer to record verbal and nonverbal behavior, 
and finally, to administer a paper and pencil test--the MCI, to 
the pupils themselves. 


In terms of time required, the teacher can complete both the MTAI & 
TPE in one hour at most. Classroom observation would require one hour 
per week in each of the respective classrooms (a maximum of ten) for 
four successive weeks--a total of four hours in any one opportunity 
class. The MCI is a group test which can be administered in 1/2 hour, 
or less. In those instances of children who are nonreaders, my 
assistant will administer the inventory on an individual basis during 
the time I am working with the group. 


The research work is being planned in a two-step approach, which will 
permit me in Step 1 to extend through your office a general invitation 
to all primary and junior opportunity class teachers in both Edmonton 
Public and Edmonton Catholic Schools to participate; and in Step 2 

to select ten classes on a stratified random by replacement selection 
process from the pool of teachers who have indicated awillingness to 
cooperate in the study. 


Teachers can be assured of complete anonymity and the researcher's 
confidentiality. The concern of teachers with evaluation of their 
competence need not be a factor in this study. The main concern is 
with getting data which may provide further insight into the teaching- 
learning process--and in particular to study the various learning 
environments of a number of opportunity classrooms at the elementary 
school level. 


Your support and endorsement in this matter would be appreciated. May 
I hear from you as soon as possible? If you need any further informa- 
tion or wish to discuss this matter, I can be reached at either 
432-5774 (office), or 434-1528 (home). 


I have enclosed a quantity of forms for collecting certain background 
information which will be considered when the various teachers are 
selected. Would you circulate these with the initial approach to 
your staff, and have them returned to you for my later use? 


Yours faithfully, 


Donald M. Little 
Enclosure 
DML: jg 


cc: Dr. M. Horowltz 
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APPENDIX I(a) 


11416 - 53 Avenue 
Edmonton 70, Alberta 


March 12, 1971 


Dear 


By now you will have received Mr. Holt's memorandum of 22nd February 
1971, in which he outlined the requests of Dr. Horowitz and myself for 
your cooperation in a research project. I am a Ph.D. candidate in the 
Department of Elementary Education at the University of Alberta. Dr. 
Horowitz, who is Chairman of the Department, is also my thesis super- 
visor. There is an important need for research that has as its focus 
primary and junior opportunity classes. With your help I am hopeful 
that I shall be able to make a contribution in this area. 


A method has been developed whereby anonymity and confidentiality can 
be insured. It is not our wish to identify, or report upon, either 
teachers or classes. You and your class will each be assigned a 
letter which is part of a two-letter word. Only I shall be able to 
match the two for purposes of data collection and analysis. 


You will be asked to respond to a paper-and-pencil teacher attitude 
inventory, and to rate your pupils on certain related criteria to 
their classroom behavior and performance. This requires no more than 
one to two hours of your time. Another trained observer in classroom 
interaction and I will visit your class for an hour in each of four 
succeeding weeks. We will be asking your children to respond to a 
questionnaire which we shall be able to administer in approximately 
one-half hour. 


We shall select at random ten teachers from those who volunteer. May 
we have your decision by March 19th so we may proceed with the selec- 
tion process and establish a time schedule? I shall be contacting you 
by telephone prior to that date. In any case would you please complete 
the enclosed survey form and return it to me in the self-addressed, 
stamped envelope? 


I hope that you will be willing to participate in this study in 
special education. 


Yours sincerely, 


Donald M. Little 
Graduate Student 
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APPENDIX 1(b) 


SURVEY OF TEACHER'S BACKGROUND AND PARTICULARS 


NOTE: Your name should not appear on this information sheet, or other 
inventories you may be asked to complete for this research. 
Coded designations will be assigned to teachers and classes, 


respectively. 

SCHOOL : 

ADDRESS: PHONE: 

PRINCIPAL: 

OPPORTUNITY CLASS LEVEL: Primary Junior Primary-Junior 

AGE: 20-25 41-50 SEX: Male 

26-30 51-60 Female 
mel ere NEC y) Over 60 

TRAINING: 1 year B. Ed. 
2 years Graduate Diploma 
3 years Graduate Degree 


B.A.,B.Sc., other 


YEAR FIRST TEACHING CERTIFICATE RECEIVED: 19 


REGULAR CLASS TEACHING EXPERIENCE: YEARS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION: 
1 year > Pe year 
a oh 827-5 Cars Selec OL veers 
6-10 years 6-10 years 


Over 10 years _ Over 10 years 
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APPENDIX I(c) 


11416-53 Avenue 
Edmonton 70, Alberta 
20 April, 1971 


Dear 


Please accept my thanks for your favourable response to my letter of 
12 March, 1971. Your willingness to participate is appreciated. 


You will remember I indicated a random sample would be drawn for the 
research project. This has now been completed by means of an 
appropriate procedure. 


I am pleased to inform you that your class has been drawn as one of 
the ten randomly selected. 


You will be contacted by telephone prior to the first visit of the 
trained observer and myself. We are planning to start our rounds 
on Monday, 26 April, 1971. 


A schedule of visits is being prepared, and will be made available to 
you. I would appreciate discussing them with you so we can be sure 
they are mutually convenient. 


A questionnaire has been enclosed. I invite you to think about it 
for a time, and then at a later date I shall be asking you to let 
me have your reactions in writing. 


If there are any questions at this time, or any matter you may wish 
to bring to my attention, please feel free to contact me at home. 
The telephone number is 434-1528. 


I am looking forward to meeting you and your children. Until then 
my warmest regards to my future Special Friends. 


Yours faithfully 


Donald M. Little 
Graduate Student 
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APPENDIX I(d) 


11416-53 Ave. 
Edmonton 70, Alberta 
22 Aprxyil; 1971 


Dear 


Thank you for your favourable response to my letter of last month. 
Your willingness to participate is much appreciated. 


You are among the 80% (21/27) of the teachers who have volunteered. 
I indicated to you earlier that a stratified random sample would be 
drawn for the research project. This has been completed by means 
of an appropriate procedure. 


Although your class is not one of the ten randomly selected for data 
collection, you can be of service to the research in another way. 


I am asking you to assist me by completing the enclosed attitude 
inventory, and informal teacher questionnaire. I invite you to think 
about the questionnaire for a time, and to let me have your reactions 
in writing. 


Coded identification numbers have been assigned to the answer sheet 
provided for the MTAI, and the questionnaire itself. Your name, or 
that of the school, should not appear, in order to preserve 
confidentiality. 


There will be no need to return these items by mail. I shall be 
collecting them personally in the latter part of May. This will give 
me an opportunity to meet you and to discuss with you certain matters 
relevant to my research work. 


If there are any questions which may arise, please do not hesitate to 
contact me at home. My telephone number if 434-1528. 


I am looking forward to meeting you and my future Special Friends. 


Yours faithfully 


Donald M. Little 
Graduate Student 
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APPENDIX. 2 


DO NOT OPEN UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO 


MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE 
INVENTORY 


Form A 
WALTER W. COOK CARROLL H. LEEDS ROBERT CALLIS 
University of Minnesota Furman University University of Missouri 
DIRECTIONS 


This inventory consists of 150 statements designed to sample opinions 
about teacher-pupil relations. There is considerable disagreement as to what 
these relations should be; therefore, there are no right or wrong answers. 
What is wanted is your own individual feeling about the statements. Read 
each statement and decide how YOU feel about it. Then mark your answer 
on the space provided on the answer sheet. Do not make any marks on 
this booklet. 


meuesccoucly agree. ‘blacken\ space under “SA .ac,.ccc:).0. ee See Se eas 
BME COMO IAG KIT SOACE INCL OL teas aie we occ lagen giant uate es akc as 
you are undecided or uncertain, blacken space under “U” 
eerecdisapree,blacken space under D7) i2i.1i5.:.f00 ussite Pe ee ee 


Pemmceeonery disagree, bIacKen™ space URGEI® OL) <2... J0iccae.detueaseeoceaneaon ede 


Think in terms of the general situation rather than specific ones. There 
is no time limit, but work as rapidly as you can. PLEASE RESPOND 
TO EVERY ITEM. 


The inventory contained in this booklet has been designed for use with answer forms 
published or authorized by The Psychological Corporation. If other answer forms are used, 
The Psychological Corporation takes no responsibility for the meaningfulness of scores. 


Copyright 1951 by The Psychological Corporation. 


All rights reserved. No part of this inventory may be reproduced in 
any form of printing or by any other means, electronic or mechanical, 
including, but not limited to, photocopying, audiovisual recording and 
transmission, and portrayal or duplication in any information storage 
and retrieval system, without permission in writing from the publisher. 


inted in U.S.A. The Psychological Corporation, 304 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 10017 70-198TB 
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SA—Strongly agree 
A—Agree 


Most children are obedient. 


Pupils who “act smart” probably have too 
high an opinion of themselves. 


Minor disciplinary situations should sometimes 
be turned into jokes. 


Shyness is preferable to boldness. 


Teaching never gets monotonous. 


Most pupils don’t appreciate what a teacher 
does for them. 


If the teacher laughs with the pupils in amus- 
ing classroom situations, the class tends to get 
out of control. 


A child’s companionships can be too carefully 
supervised. 


A child should be encouraged to keep his likes 
and dislikes to himself. 


It sometimes does a child good to be criticized 
in the presence of other pupils. 


Unquestioning obedience in a child is not 
desirable. 


Pupils should be required to do more studying 
at home. 


. The first lesson a child needs to learn is to 


obey the teacher without hesitation. 


Young people are difficult to understand these 
days. 


. There is too great an emphasis upon “keeping 


order” in the classroom. 


U—Undecided 


or uncertain 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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D—Disagree 
SD—Strongly disagree 


A pupil’s failure is seldom the fault of the 
teacher, 


There are times when a teacher cannot be 
blamed for losing patience with a pupil. 


A teacher should never discuss sex problems 
with the pupils. 


Pupils have it too easy in the modern school. 


A teacher should not be expected to burden 
himself with a pupil’s problems. 


Pupils expect too much help from the teacher 
in getting their lessons. 


A teacher should not be expected to sacrifice 
an evening of recreation in order to visit a 
child’s home. 


Most pupils do not make an adequate effort 
to prepare their lessons. 


Too many children nowadays are allowed to 
have their own way. 


Children’s wants are just as important as those 
of an adult. 


The teacher is usually to blame when pupils 
fail to follow directions. 


A child should be taught to obey an adult 
without question. 


The boastful child is usually over-confident of 
his ability. 


Children have a natural tendency to be unruly. 


A teacher cannot place much faith in the state- 
ments of pupils. 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 


SA—Strongly agree 
A—Agree 


U—Undecided 
or uncertain 
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D—Disagree 
SD—Strongly disagree. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40, 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


Some children ask too many questions. 


A pupil should not be required to stand when 
reciting. 


The teacher should not be expected to man- 
age a child if the latter’s parents are unable 
to do so. 


A teacher should never acknowledge his ig- 
norance of a topic in the presence of his pupils. 


Discipline in the modern school is not as strict 
as it should be. 


Most pupils lack productive imagination. 


Standards of work should vary with the pupil. 


The majority of children take their responsi- 
bilities seriously. 


To maintain good discipline in the classroom 
a teacher needs to be “hard-boiled.” 


Success is more motivating than failure. 


Imaginative tales demand the same punish- 
ment as lying. 


Every pupil in the sixth grade should have 
sixth grade reading ability. 


A good motivating device is the critical com- 
parison of a pupil’s work with that of other 
pupils. 


It is better for a child to be bashful than to be 
“boy or girl crazy.” 


Course grades should never be lowered as 
punishment. 


46. 


47. 


48, 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


~ 58. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


More “old-fashioned whippings” 
today. 


are needed 


The child must learn that “teacher knows best.” 


Increased freedom in the classroom creates 
confusion. 


A teacher should not be expected to be sym- 
pathetic toward truants. 


Teachers should exercise more authority over 
their pupils than they do. 


Discipline problems are the teacher’s greatest 
worry. 


The low achiever probably is not working hard 
enough and applying himself. 


There is too much emphasis on grading. 


Most children lack common courtesy towar¢ 
adults. 


Aggressive children are the greatest problems 


At times it is necessary that the whole clas: 
suffer when the teacher is unable to identify 
the culprit. 


Many teachers are not severe enough in thei! 
dealings with pupils. 


Children “should be seen and not heard.” 


A teacher should always have at least a fev, 
failures, 


It is easier to correct discipline problems that 
it is to prevent them. 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGI 


SA—Strongly agree 
A—Agree 


U—Undecided 
or uncertain 
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D—Disagree 
SD—Strongly disagree 


SY 


61. 
62. 
63. 


664. 
65. 


66. 
| 67. 


68. 


69. 
| 70. 
71. 
72. 
78, 
4. 


75, 


Children are usually too sociable in the class- 
room. 


Most pupils are resourceful when left on 
their own. 


Too much nonsense goes on in many class- 
rooms these days. 


The school is often to blame in cases of truancy. 
Children are too carefree. 


Pupils who fail to prepare their lessons daily 
should be kept after school to make this prep- 
aration. 


Pupils who are foreigners usually make the 
teacher’s task more unpleasant. 


Most children would like to use good English. 


Assigning additional school work is often an 
effective means of punishment. 


Dishonesty as found in cheating is probably 
one of the most serious of moral offenses. 


Children should be allowed more freedom in 
their execution of learning activities. 


Pupils must learn to respect teachers if for no 
other eason than that they are teachers. 


Children need not always understand the rea- 
sons for social conduct. 


Pupils usually are not qualified to select their 
Own topics for themes and reports. 


No child should rebel against authority. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


There is too much leniency today in the hand- 
ling of children. 


Difficult disciplinary problems are seldom the 
fault of the teacher. 


The whims and impulsive desires of children 
are usually worthy of attention. 


Children usually have a hard time following 
instructions. 


. Children nowadays are allowed too much free- 


dom in school. 


All children should start to read by the age 
of seven. 


Universal promotion of pupils lowers achieve- 
ment standards. 


Children are unable to reason adequately. 


A teacher should not tolerate use of slang 
expressions by his pupils. 


The child who misbehaves should be made to 
feel guilty and ashamed of himself. 


If a child wants to speak or to leave his seat 
during the class period, he should always get 
permission from the teacher. 


Pupils should not respect teachers any more 
than any other adults. 


Throwing of chalk and erasers should always 
demand severe punishment. 


Teachers who are liked best probably have a 
better understanding of their pupils. 


Most pupils try to make things easier for the 
teacher. 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 


SA—Strongly agree 
A—Agree 


U—Undecided 


or uncertain 
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D—Disagree 
SD—Strongly disagree 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


Most teachers do not give sufficient explana- 
tion in their teaching. 


There are too many activities lacking in acad- 
emic respectability that are being introduced 
into the curriculum of the modern school. 


Children should be given more freedom in the 
classroom than they usually get. 


Most pupils are unnecessarily thoughtless rel- 
ative to the teacher’s wishes. 


Children should not expect talking privileges 
when adults wish to speak. 


Pupils are usually slow to “catch on” to new 
material. 


Teachers are responsible for knowing the 
home conditions of every one of their pupils. 


Pupils can be very boring at times. 


Children have no business asking questions 
about sex. 


Children must be told exactly what to do and 
how to do it. 


Most pupils are considerate of their teachers. 
Whispering should not be tolerated. 


Shy pupils especially should be required to 
stand when reciting. 


Teachers should consider problems of con- 
duct more seriously than they do. 


A teacher should never leave the class to its 
own management. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


114, 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


A teacher should not be expected to do more 
work than he is paid for. 


There is nothing that can be more irritating 
than some pupils. 


“Lack of application” is probably one of the 
most frequent causes for failure. 


Young people nowadays are too frivolous. 


As a rule teachers are too lenient with their 
pupils. 


Slow pupils certainly try one’s patience. 


Grading is of value because of the competition 
element. 


Pupils like to annoy the teacher. 
Children usually will not think for themselves. 


Classroom rules and regulations must be con- 
sidered inviolable. 


Most pupils have too easy a time of it and do 
not learn to do real work. 


Children are so likeable that their shortcom- 
ings can usually be overlooked. 


A pupil found writing obscene notes should 
be severely punished. 


A teacher seldom finds children really enjoy- 
able. 


There is usually one best way to do school 
work which all pupils should follow. 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 


22. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


29. 


SA—Strongly agree 
A—Agree 


. It isn’t practicable to base school work upon 


children’s interests. 


It is difficult to understand why some chil- 
dren want to come to school so early in the 
morning before opening time. 


Children that cannot meet the school stand- 
ards should be dropped. 


Children are usually too inquisitive. 


It is sometimes necessary to break promises 
made to children. 


Children today are given too much freedom. 


. One should be able to get along with almost 


any child. 


. Children are not mature enough to make their 


own decisions. 


A child who bites his nails needs to be shamed. 


Children will think for themselves if permit- 
ted. 


. There is no excuse for the extreme sensitivity 


of some children. 


. Children just cannot be trusted. 


. Children should be given reasons for the re- 


strictions placed upon them. 


. Most pupils are not interested in learning. 


. It is usually the uninteresting and difficult 


subjects that will do the pupil the most good. 


U—Undecided 


or uncertain 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141, 


142, 


143. 


144, 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 
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D—Disagree 
SD—Strongly disagree 


A pupil should always be fully aware of what 
is expected of him. 


There is too much intermingling of the sexes 
in extra-curricular activities. 


The child who stutters should be given the 
opportunity to recite oftener. 


The teacher should disregard the complaints 
of the child who constantly talks about imag- 
inary illnesses. 


Teachers probably over-emphasize the ser- 
iousness of such pupil behavior as the writing 
of obscene notes. 


Teachers should not expect pupils to like 
them. 


Children act more civilized than do many 
adults. 


Aggressive children require the most atten- 
tion. 


Teachers can be in the wrong as well as 
pupils. 


Young people today are just as good as those 
of the past generation. 


Keeping discipline is not the problem that 
many teachers claim it to be. 


A pupil has the right to disagree openly with 
his teachers. 


Most pupil misbehavior is done to annoy the 
teacher. 


One should not expect pupils to enjoy school. 


In pupil appraisal effort should not be dis- 
tinguished from scholarship. 


1'O%, 
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APPENDIX 3 


UESTIONNAIRE TO SAMPLE TEACHERS" PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR TASK 


It would assist the research greatly if you would be kind 
enough to respond to the following queries. Ideally, it 
would be appreciated if you would reflect on the various 
items over the period of the next month, before you record 
your responses. 


Why are you teaching in Special Education? 
What specialized courses, if any, have you had? Where? When? 


What factor(s) influenced your decision to teach retarded 
children? 


In what respects do you see your job as different from that of 
the regular class teacher's? 


In what respects to you see your job as the same as that of the 
regular class teacher's? 


What objectives for your children have been set out by the 
Edmonton Public School Board? 


(a) What are your own goals for E. M. R. children? 

(b) In what respects do these goals differ from, or 
coincide with, those of the elementary school? 

(c) What can be realistically expected of the 
elementary school E. M. R. child? 


What status do you enjoy as a special class teacher? 
(How do colleagues and other professionals view your role?) 


Please identify any major obstacles, or problems, you experience 
as a teacher of the mildly retarded. 


(a) What successes in your special class teaching do you find 
most satisfying? 


(b) What aspects of your teaching are most discouraging 
and/or disappointing? 


In what way(s) do you feel these children could be better 
served by the school system? 
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APPENDIX 4 


TEACHER'S PERCEPTION OF THE CLASS 


Most of the children like each other as friends. 
The pupils enjoy their schoolwork. 

The children often fight with each other. 

The same people always do the best work. 

Some of the children are mean with each other. 
Most pupils are pleased with the class. 

The children find the work hard to do. 

Children often race to see who can finish first. 
Many children play together after school. 

Some pupils don't like the class. 

Only the "smart" people can do the work of the class. 


Most children say the class is fun. 


. Most children can do their schoolwork without help. 


- The children like to work with each other. 


Some children don't like other children. 
Some pupils are not happy in class. 
All the children know each other well. 


Some pupils always try to do their work better 
than the others. 


Certain pupils always want to have their own way. 


. Many pupils in the class say school is easy. 


Certain pupils don't like what other pupils do. 


The class frequently requires discipline and control. 


The children appear to be aware of peer relationships. 


Most pupils know whether they are succeeding or 
failing. 


The children’s actions are a reasonable reflection 
of the social-emotional influences present. 
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APPENDIX 6 


Summary of Categories for Interaction Analysis Using Nonverbal 


Aas! 


Categories 


Nonverbal (Galloway) 


Encouraging 


CONGRUENT: nonverbal 
cues reinforce and further 
clarify the credibility of a 
verbal message. 


IMPLEMENT: implementa- 
tion occurs when the teach- 
er actually uses student’s 
idea either by discussing it, 
reflecting on it, or turning 
‘ to the class for considera- 
ion. 


PERSONAL: face-to-face 
confrontation. 


RESPONSIVE: change in 
teacher’s pace or direction 
of talk in response to stu- 
dent behavior, i.e., bored, 
disinterested, or inattentive. 


INVOLVE: students are in- 
volved in a clarification or 
maintenance of learning 
tasks. 


FIRM: criticisms which 
evaluate a situation clean- 
ly and crisply and clarify 
expectations for the situa- 
tion. 


& 9. RECEPTIVE: involves 
attitude of listening and in- 
terest, facial involvement, 
and eye contact. 


COMFORT: silences char- 
acterized by times of reflec- 
tion, thought, or work. 


12. 


|} 14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 


22) Restricting *.Us ii 


INCONGRUENT: contra- 
diction occurs between ver- 
bal and nonverbal cues. 


. PERFUNCTORY: perfunc- 


tory use occurs when the 
teacher merely recognizes or 
acknowledges student’s idea 
by automatically repeating 
or restating it. 


IMPERSONAL: avoidance 
of verbal interchange in 
which mutual glances are 
exchanged. 


UNRESPONSIVE: _ inabil- 
ity or unwillingness to alter 
the pace or direction of lec- 
ture disregarding pupil cues. 


DISMISS: teacher dismisses 
or controls student behavior. 


HARSH: criticisms which 
are hostile, severe, and often 
denote aggressive or defen- 
sive behavior. 


& 19. INATTENTIVE: in- 
volves a lack of attending 
eye contact and teacher 
travel or movement. 


DISTRESS: instances of 
embarrassment or tension- 
filled moments, usually re- 
flecting disorganization and 
disorientation. 
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APPENDIX 7 


my class 


nalre 
Grade —_— Age 


- The sky is blue. 
Mix is black. 


Al Gogs are big. 
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4, My friends like to skip. 
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A%3 In our class school is fun 
all of the time. YES 
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Some people in my class 
are not my friends. YES 


De | Xe 


36 Tre same people always do 
the best work in our class. 
YES 
Ly. In our class the work is 
nand) towdo. YES 
5% ~ Aj the pupils in my class 
are close friends. YES 
6% All children in our class 
are happy. YES 


Gome children in our class 
are not friendly. 
YES 


Children often race to see 
who can finish first. VES 


De | 2 


Zn our class all children 
can do their work. YES 
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| my class that nobody likes. 
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Most children want their 
work to be better than 
their friends! work. YES 
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I like to play with people 
in my class. YES 


S| Qur class enjoys school. 
YES 


Some children in my class 
like to push other’ children. 
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Some children in my class 
want to be first all of 
the time. YES 
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People in my class say that 
school is hard. 
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in our class. 
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aD, Gome of the children in 
our class are mean. YES 
23. In our class some pupils 
© always want to do best. 
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ou. Gome children need a lot of 
help with their schoolwork. 
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eo En my class I like to work 
with others. ys NO 
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P23. Gome pupils always do better 


than the rest of the class. 
YES 
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29 6 Most children know how to do 
their work in our class. 
YES 
BO Many children in my class 
play together after school. 
| YES 
Bs Ail of the children like 


Our class. YES 


Some people sin ours.class 
always want to have their 
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who finishes first. YES MNO 
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say that school is easy. 
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This instrument was developed by Gary J. Anderson of McGill University, 
and Herbert J. Walberg of Harvard University, April 1969. 


All of the children in our 
class like each other. YES 
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DIRECTIONS 


This is not a test. The questions inside are to find out what 
your class is like. Please answer all the questions, 


Each sentence is meant to describe your class. If you agree with 
the sentence circle yes. If you don't agree with the sentence, 
circle no, 


Example 
Circle 
Your 
Answer 
1. Most children in the class are good friends, Yes No 


If you think that most children in the class are good 
eurends, circle the yes like this: 


1, Most children in the class are good friends, No 


If you do not think that most children in the class are 
good friends, circle the no like this: 


1. Most children in the class are good friends. Yes 


Now turn the page and answer all the questions about your class. 
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iS. 


The pupils enjoy their schoolwork in my class, 
Children are always fighting with each other. 


The same people always do the best work in our class. 


In our class the work is hard to do, 
My best friends are in my class. 


Some of the children in our class are mean, 


Most pupils are pleased with the class. 
Children often race to see who can finish first. 


Many children in the class play together after 
school. 


Most children can do their schoolwork without help. 
Some pupils don't like the class. 


Most children want their work to be better than 
their friend's work. 


Many children in our class like to fight. 
Only the smart people can do the work in our class, 


In my class everybody is my friend. 
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Circle 
Your 
Answer 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
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Most of the children in my class enjoy school, 
Some pupils don't like other pupils. 


Some pupils feel bad when they do not do as well 
as the others, 


In my class I like to work with others. 


In our class all the pupils know how to do 
their schoolwork, 


Most children say the class is fun, 


Some people in my class are not my friends. 


Children have secrets with other children in 
the class. 


Children often find their work hard. 


Most children don't care who finishes first. 
Some children don't like other children. 


Some pupils are not happy in class. 


All of the children know each other well. 
Only the smart pupils can do their work. 


Some pupils always try to do their work better 
than the others. 
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Circle 
Your 
Answer 
31. Children seem to like the class, Yes Na 
32. Certain pupils always want to have their own way. Yes No 
33. All pupils in my class are close friends. Yes No 
34. Many pupils in our class say that school is easy. Yes No 
35. In our class some pupils always want to do best. Yes No 
36. Some of the pupils don't like the class. Yes No 
of. Children in our class fight a lot. Yes No 
38. All of the pupils in my class like one another, Yes No 
39. Some pupils always do better than the rest 
of the class, Yes No 
40. Schoolwork is hard to do, Yes No 
41. Certain pupils don't like what other pupils do, Yes No 
42. A few children in my class want to be first 
all of the time. Yes No 
43. The class is fun. Yes No 
44, Most of the pupils in my class know how to 
do their work. Yes No 
45. Children in our class like each other as friends. Yes No 


This instrument was developed at Harvard University by Gary J. Anderson 
and Herbert J. Walberg, May 1968. Revised, January 1969, by G. J. Anderson 
‘and Ronald E. Cayne, Faculty of Education, McGill University. 
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DIRECTIONS 


This is not a test. The questions inside are to find out what 
your class is like. Please answer all the questions, 


Each sentence is meant to describe your class. If you agree with 
the sentence circle yes. If you don't agree with the sentence, 
eircle no. 


Example 
Circle 
Your 
Answer 
1. Most children in the class are good friends, Yes No 


If you think that most children in the class are good 
Eriends, circle the yes like this: 


1. Most children in the class are good friends, No 


If you do not think that most children in the class are 
good friends, circle the no like this: 


1. Most children in the class are good friends. Yes 


Now turn the page and answer all the questions about your class. 
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Circle 
Your 
Answer 
1. The pupils enjoy their schoolwork in my class, Yes No 
2. Children are always fighting with each other. Yes No 
3. The same people always do the best work in our class. Yes No 
4. In our class the work is hard to do, Yes No 
o>. My best friends are in my class, Yes No 
6. Some of the children in our class are mean, Yes No 
7. Most pupils are pleased with the class. Yes No 
8. Children often race to see who can finish first. Yes No 
9. Many children in the class play together after 
school, Yes No 
10. Most children can do their schoolwork without help. Yes No 
11. Some pupils don't like the class, Yes No 
12. Most children want their work to be better than 
their friend's work. Yes No 
13. Many children in our class like to fight. Yes No 
14, Only the smart people can do the work in our class, Yes No 
15. In my class everybody is my friend. Yes No 
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30. 


Most of the children in my class enjoy school, 
Some pupils don't like other pupils, 


Some pupils feel bad when they do not do as well 
as the others, 


In my class I like to work with others. 


In our class all the pupils know how to do 
their schoolwork. 


Most children say the class is fun, 


Some people in my class are not my friends. 


Children have secrets with other children in 
the class. 


Children often find their work hard. 


Most children don't care who finishes first. 
Some children don't like other children. 


Some pupils are not happy in class. 


All of the children know each other well. 
Only the smart pupils can do their work. 


Some pupils always try to do their work better 
than the others. 
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Your 
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Circle 
Your 
Answer 

31. Children seem to like the class, Yes Na 
32. Certain pupils always want to have their own way. Yes No 
33. All pupils in my class are close friends. Yes No 
34. Many pupils in our class say that school is easy. Yes No 
35. In our class some pupils always want to do best. Yes No 
36. Some of the pupils don't like the class. Yes No 
37. Children in our class fight : lot: Yes No 
38. All of the pupils in my class like one another, Yes No 
39. Some pupils always do better than the rest 

of the class, Yes No 
40. Schoolwork is hard to do, Yes No 
41. Certain pupils don't like what other pupils do. Yes No 
42. A few children in my class want to be first 

all of the time. Yes No 
43. The class is fun. Yes No 
44, Most of the pupils in my class know how to 

do their work. Yes No 
45. Children in our class like each other as friends. Yes No 


This instrument was developed at Harvard University by Gary J. Anderson 
and Herbert J. Walberg, May 1968. Revised, January 1969, by G.J.Anderson 
i Ronald E. Cayne, Faculty of Education, McGill University. 
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APPENDIX 9 


QUESTIONS FOR CHECKING INDIVIDUAL PUPIL'S RESPONSES ON MCI 


Do you like school? 

Do you like the class you are in? 

Tell me what you like about your class? 

Tell me what you don't like about your class? 

How hard is your school work? 

What do you think about the things you have to do in your class? 
How pleased are you with your school work? 

Do you think you are passing (or getting by)? 

What would you say to a friend who asks you about this class? 
How much do you think you are learning in this class? 

What is your teacher like? 

What do you especially like about your teacher? Not like? 

Does the teacher have any habits that you wish she would change? 
I mean the way she talks or does things. Tell me what you 
think. 

(a) What does your teacher think of your work? 

(b) How do you think your teacher feels about you? 


What would you like to be learning most? 
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BACKGROUND AND PARTICULARS OF TEACHERS 


N=10 
Teacher 
1 | Junior 
2 Primary 
3 Primary 
4 Junior 
5 Primary 
6 Junior 
7 Primary | 
8 Primary | 
9 Junior 
10 Junior 
N = 2 
N = 2 Primary 
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Last First Middle 


SCHOOL cenecccssecsace cececcccccccceeevencesesseneccceesecese GRADE....... eecncceces 
22@= 


Indicate answer by placing a 
mark between the guidelines 

mehael PRs clecetesenessseceuceitoess as shown in the example. 
Use HB pencil. 
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Why are you teaching in Special Education? 


Interest in the children as persons; source of satisfac- 
tion; rewarding; enjoy the children; experience much joy; 
challenge; circumstances; witnessing a remarkable change 
over three or four years; a ministry; nobody else wanted 
them; needs a special teacher--makes me special; nearer 
to my original plans for social work; concern because 
children did not learn to read; many have not shown too 
much academic accomplishment, but can be made satisfied 
and happy as people; empathy for the child with a learn- 
ing difficulty; interested in the underachiever; struck 
by the contradiction of how children could be useful and 
responsible in their homes, but unable to cope with the 
school program; troubled by school failures; started with 
no training, but read up on the subject; should have a 
love for "these'' children; greater demand; desire to 
inspire the child; like small groups--dislike situations 
where there are a lot of people--more at home; slow 
children can and want to learn; E.M.R. child needs more 
confidence--fostered with positive expectations; a 
"grandmother complex'. 


Comments gleaned from the remainder of the volunteer pool beyond the 
major study were equally revealing. For example: 


Question 2: 


Niece was retarded-~handicapped myself (no elaboration)-- 
needed to be needed; curiosity (wasn't too eager to teach 
in the first place); allows more freedom in the class- 
room; thought it would be worth a try; controls and 
structure in regular grades too confining; small enrol- 
ments, good hours; flexibility of programming. 


What specialized courses, if any, have you had? 


Where? When? 


Mostly experience; curriculum and general course on E.M.R. 
at Syracuse, 1968, 1969; M.A. (Special Ed.), Northwest 
State Teachers College; U. of Alberta, short courses, 
1952, 1953, 1957 in Ed. Psy. and Mental Health; none; no 
special ed. courses--—just common sense and imagination-- 
the children are all the same, just like other children; 
none--claims experience in the ungraded country school 
with its many groups; Ed. C.I. Reading and Language--U. 
of Alberta, 1965, and enrolling for special reading in 
Summer 1971; graduate courses toward Diploma in 
Counselling (Personality, Development, and Learning); 
several Ed. Psy. and Ed. C.1. courses at the U. of 
Alberta, extension, evening credit, and summer school, 
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1966-1971; Psychology of Physically Handicapped, U. of 
Alberta, 1970; Central Washington State College, 
Perceptual and Conceptual Problems of Neurologically 
Impaired, 1969; U. of Sask., basic courses in 
exceptional children, 1956-1960; B. Ed. in the U.S.A., 
kindergarten curriculum methods, reading, Psychology 

of the Mentally Retarded, Psychology of Education; 


For the larger volunteer group, the majority reported no special 
training; others, half course to four courses. On the average, 
teachers had taken one to two courses. 


Question 3: What factor(s) influenced your decision to teach 


retarded children? 


Extra pay; small classes I knew would be slow vs. regular 
class with widely mixed ability; felt she had "won a 
battle" with her first assignment, so decided to stay on 
(now 9 yrs.); wanted to specialize in remedial reading; 
answer to a need; university advisor’s suggestion (trial 
and error); looking for new ways to motivate children; 
wanted to be part of "making these children want to come 
to school," to adapt to his outside world; concerned 
about pupil apathy through repeated failure--too much 
straight rows and busy work; inability to improve 
certification owing to a particular eye problem; desire 
to help underprivileged children who were different; 

saw self as a good teacher; to challenge the notion of 
"noor dears who need love, arts and craft curriculum."; 
need to offer love and understanding; give children the 
chance to lear, too, by discovery--just as any normal 
healthy youngster (ideas about instruction); recognition 
of "alienated class" made me feel my position as a 
regular class teacher changing over, would facilitate 
integration. 


Some illuminating perceptions were offered by the larger group. 


To test my value as a teacher; only job available, felt 
I had skills and understanding; failures in the regular 
class; history of association with retarded and handi- 
capped persons; identified with slow kids; "next door 
influence," and my exposure to E.M.R.'s in my school; 
success with teaching retarded children in the ordinary 
class; not taking a job from a younger, less experienced 
teacher; bonus; stubborn opinion I could do just as good 
a job, if not better, in communicating with the retarded 
child, than other teachers--and finally a gradual but 
sincere liking of the exceptional child. 
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Question 4: In what respects do you see your job as different 


from that of the regular class teacher's? 


More responsibility for these children--they learn 
because of not in spite of, the teacher; more demanding 
--individualization necessary; different methods--chil- 
dren not expected to finish a certain curriculum as 
regular class is prescribed; variety of different prob- 
lems--all at different levels; more involved with 
parents and their (sic) problems; have to be knowledgable 
in medical and emotional problems affecting learning 

of these children; same goals apply to special classes 
--instruction should be as similar as possible to 
regular class and integration used whereever it can 
work; greater effort expended; more multi-approach 
methods; more repetition and review frequently--to 
develop ability to transfer information; less academ- 
ically and more vocational courses used; more concrete, 
fewer abstract concepts presented; more emphasis on 
creative work--O.P.I. approach; individualization, 
therefore more prep time; more rewarding; know the 
children better; more social things to be taught; 
different role--geared to individual, so each has 
feeling of accomplishment and personal worth; need to 
be more flexible; tolerance for noise, behavior 
irregularities, and lack of middle class manners and 
values; a sense of humor; incidental teaching vs. 
formal teaching gets better results; constant imagina- 
tion, to provide motivation; need to diagnose individ- 
ual problems;, more encouragement; sees no difference 
--just develop their potential; teacher becomes a 
"member of the family'' in the minds of the children, 
anyway; direct influence is for four or five years vs. 
one year of a regular class; building up confidence 

and self respect; more time to observe, and make 
referrals for psychologist, physical assessment, lead- 
ing to better diagnosis of causes and treatment. 


Teachers outside the major study make the following additional 
comments: 


Behavior one of the key problems; children are very 
immature, dictating a different approach; more freedom 
--no deadlines; few guidelines set out for us--what is 
the proper sequence?; must protect, or "condition," our 
pupils to name calling and prejudice by other pupils in 
the school; conscious of each child's frustration level; 
mainly a job of diagnosing and remediating. 
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In what respects do you see your job as the same as 


that of the regular class teacher's? 


Have to teach basic academic subjects; teach how to 
relate to other children and adults, take responsibility, 
and assume positive attitudes; instruction of similar 
materials; we are all working with children in an 
academic setting; no difference--children are entitled 
to same privilege of getting an education; same needs 
as any child--love, acceptance, and recognition; we 
function the same as teachers in regular classes; 
develop each child to his maximum potential; create 
classroom atmosphere for developing self-reliance and 
self-worth; like other teachers, have certain things to 
teach; highly structured, following as closely as 
possible the regular class routine; setting certain 
academic and behavioral objectives--establishing level 
commensurate with ability. 


Other comments by the volunteer pool: 


Question 6: 


Kids are kids; transmitting knowledge--teaching the 
3 R's; usual cliches (make progress academically and 
physically); many levels to teach--same problems of 
motivation; age range is greater, but ability level 
not necessarily so; management the same as for the 
regular class. 


What objectives for your children have been set out 
by the Edmonton Public School Board? 


Prepare children to live in society responsibly; attain 
some degree of self-fulfillment; to learn to work with 
specific problems, overcome them, as child cannot cope 
in regular class situation; no different than for other 
children, but more intensified effort required to meet 
needs--social, occupational, personal, or individual; 
become happy, well-adjusted children, eventually 
independent and contributing members of society; 

become functional adults; Board has show confidence that 
teachers are efficient in innovating proper programs to 
insure continuous and maximum achievement for each child; 
to teach these children to achieve the education of a 
grade four level, so they can go to L. Y. Cairns (a 
special vocational school for the senior E.M.R.), and 
take up some sort of trade; don't know EPSB's goals for 
my children; no difference--E.M.R. goals same as for 

any pupil; objectives are set out in Special Class 
Curriculum Guide, 1965; to give individualized instruc- 
tion so each may progress to his full potential at his 
own rate, without the pressure of competition of the 
regular class; to help each child to develop academically 
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to his capacity, in a setting of fulfillment rather than 
frustration; the Board supports teachers in using 
initiative, exchanging ideas, acquainting ourselves with 
approved methods used elsewhere. 
One teacher provided this outline of objectives of the 
ESPB: 

1) assisting in self-realization 

2) fostering suitable human relationships 

3) promoting civic responsibility 

4) developing economic sufficiency 

5) understanding of home and family life, safety 

6) social adjustment, physical, mental, and 

emotional health, understanding others 

7) citizenship, management of materials and money 
A somewhat devastating answer came from one of the 
teachers outside the major study; haven't had time or 
ambition to find out the goals set by the EPSB--I have 
my own; and, finally: none given me formally--but it 
has been stated 4 yr. progress per yr. should be 
expected. 


Question 6 (a): What are your goals for E.M.R. Children? 


One teacher elaborated as follows: "My goals are 
parallel to those of the EPSB. I want to make myself a 
model of committment to a cause. There are more impor- 
tant things than self-realization in a material world-- 
i.e., the worth of a spiritual being. I must share my 
belief in a super-natural being. It makes for a deeper 
meaning in my relationship with them. We share joy. 
They can feel how I feel, and vice versa. It is easier 
to discipline them too. Another say it thusly: 
happiness for the child; independence for the child; 
develop an inquiring mind; good attitude toward school 
and academic studies; success in school work; Yet 
another saw her goals as: inspire pupils to live in 
harmony with God, themselves, and others; realize and 
accept their limitations; capitalize on strengths and 
freedom; acquire sufficient knowledge to be worthy of 
their job; and earn an honest living. 

The remaining responses occurred randomly: to use every 
kind of technique I know to get the child up to grade 
level; for children to become functional adults; I 
suspect not all are E.M.R.--some have been misplaced, 
no test tells. JI have higher expectations, so believe 
many could function in other settings, get responsible 
jobs. 

Encourage children in special individual skills; to get 
as many back into the regular stream as possible--re- 
integrate; to develop positive feelings about themselves; 
social adjustment--a positive climate for E.M.R. child to 
model after the more healthy attitudes of adjusted 
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children; give them self-confidence, a desire to learn, 
and training methods helpful to them in understanding 
of usefulness of cooperation among people. 

And finally, three points: recognize individual 
differences and difficulties; report and seek help for 
those I'm not qualified to cope with; to see they 
function as happy well-adjusted individuals. 


Other teachers in the remained of the volunteer group offered these 
goals: 


to read and understand enough to "get along," without 
being totally dependent on others; each child at a grade 
four level in reading, arithmetic, and language, by age 
twelve; seldom do we reach my goal (emotional, and pupil 
adjustment); concerned intellectual development not be 
neglected for social development or therapeutic arts and 
crafts. 


Question 6 (b): In what respects do these goals differ from, or 
coincide with, those of the elementary school? 


Seven teachers replied they saw no difference. Two said 
they didn't know, another saw no difference, but methods 
to achieve them do. 

An interesting statement showed the teacher viewed her 
goal as a contradiction of the "special class." She saw 
herself as a "Program Writer" for learning problems in 
the school as a whole. A strong support was given for 
integration with age mates. 


The wider group of teachers mentioned many of the points outlined 
above, with these additions: 


Sees a difference, but cannot identify it; it takes 
twice as long to reach each level as in the elementary 
school; it's a question of process vs product--of 
conduct vs content. 


Question 6 (c): What can be realistically expected of the 
elementary school E.M.R. child? 


Become useful citizens, and parents of more of these 
children; can obtain jobs and work with the average 
person; will be less noticeable as adults; to be self- 
sufficient to a degree--to follow directions; capable 
of leading a normal family life; 

Always expect a little more of child than he is giving. 


A view of curriculum and content expectations can be 
seen in: to read from one to three, or even grade four 
level; to solve simple arithmetic problems using the 
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four rules; to print and write legibly; express them- 
selves in oral language; know the value of money; give 
simple answers to activities that require reasoning. 
Some to return to regular or other special classes; 
expect a great deal--often feel even then should have 
expected more; much can be realistically expected; set 
goals high enough to stimulate progress, and prepare 
them to earn their own living. 

Avoid: over-protection; no pampering; learn the rules; 
learn the consequences; teach facts. 

Be honest, polite human beings with respect for others' 
feelings and property. Look after own welfare. 


Turning to the larger group, we find: 


I may be underestimating--find their weakness (I've 
fallen down)--have changed my mind since last year; 
emphasizing differences has been the tragedy of special 
education. Is giftedness the only excuse for tolerable 
differences? The 3 R's!; that pupils act in and out of 
school like any other child at his level of development; 
remain in the regular grades, and participate fully in 
school life; respect authority; be a good follower; 
achieve at own individual level. 


Question 7: What status do you enjoy as a special class teacher? 
(How do colleagues and other professionals view your 


role?) 


Nothing special--seen as one with great deal of patience; 
none; shorter days--people say they don't know how we do 
it; equal status, and treated so by colleagues; am 
viewed with respect by some--mixed reaction to special 
class teacher--some see it as a soft touch, with nine or 
ten kids--no supervision or dishes, though!; role 
unchanged~-used to have regular class in the same shcool; 
have no idea of my status as the special class teacher; 
seen as difficult role--colleagues cooperative--viewed 
much the same as regular class teacher; happy with my 
status among colleagues and professionals; respect what 
I'm doing. 


The image is changing: 
Were previously pitied (How do you stand it?) 
Considered as a waste of time, effort, and money 
Your children only useless burdens 
Now: 
Regular class teachers investigating, trying our 
methods and attitudes to help regular class pupils 
with difficulties 
We are showing the way! 
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Major problem lies within "my own thinking," giving the 
impression we have (some of us) all the answers; treated 
as a member of the teaching staff--behind me all the way, 
but, principal's office and administration another 
matter--there is no support or understanding--see special 
ed as a waste of the tax payer's money. 


Comments from remainder of volunteer group: 


Great--I'm senior here--positive feedback, admired; get 
more materials and get out earlier; dubious in this 
school--seen as same level as their students, suggesting 
we're rather "strange" wanting to work with dummies—- 
sometimes uncomfortable; equal recognition, in a limited 
sense thought of as a resource teacher; none; something 
of a specialist on psychological problems of children; 
the dumping ground for troublesome children. 


Question 8: Please identify any major obstacles, or problems, 
you experience as a teacher of the mildly retarded. 


No one to assist in preparation of materials; no teaching 
aide; the inharmony (sic) among the children; own 
administration has no clear idea of what special education 
means; use of certain procedures (e.g. token economy) 
leaves no time to "teach;" confused by so much conflicting 
ideas of how to teach special ed.; lack of experience; 
labels--retard, dumb; don't have the qualifications 
(education and training) to "apply" recommended 
remediation; (Three teachers indicated this obstacle.) 
would be better if we became the psychologists and learned 
in what ways individuals with different deficiencies 
learned best; time, class size are against me--can't work 
individually with children (six maximum!); lack of 
supplies; no relief from supervision--all noon hours + 
three mornings--just too much--teacher and pupil need 

time away from each other; parental disinterest and lack 
of understanding--seldom cooperate; (Again three teachers 
mentioned this.). Another three mentioned the cruelty of 
the children in regular class toward their students-~ 
stigma and insult; lack of sequential materials; pupils’ 
own bitterness and resentment--the children's poor self- 
image; difficulty in taking these kids on field trips or 
including them in enrichment programs. 


The larger group had this to say: 


Acquiring enough patience; bus schedules--not being 
involved in school decisions--feeling of isolation; 
never know enough; no respite from supervision; special 
kids' low status; discrimination by other kids-- 
ostracism by other teachers and kids; variety of methods 
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to know how present the same concepts over; school day 
too short--special equipment needed; absence of 
cooperation with other elementary teachers. 


Question 9 (a): What successes in your special class teaching do 
you find most satisfying? 


Pupil growth--from lacking self-confidence to having 
pride and desire to overcome obstacles; a child's happy 
and confident smile--fewer tears; when a child grasps a 
concept or learns a piece of information; we have all 
become friends (two teachers)--children feel free with 
me--former pupils remember me, come back to visit; not 
sure any success existed--have concentrated on develop- 
ing reading skills; that each child is being given a 
chance to learn and it's paying off; getting two children 
back into the regular stream; disappearance of behavior 
problems, and obvious growth of positive self-image; 
progress in reading and arithmetic; having the best 
behaved class in the school and knowing that no other 
teacher can refer to my class as the "“animals"--i.e., 
overcoming other teachers’ attitudes; when an emotional 
problem is resolved; seeing change in behavior and work 
habits in a relaxed atmosphere. 

One teacher listed five sources of satisfaction: warm, 
friendly cooperation from parents; good attendance-—- 
because children like to come to school; fine cooperation 
from central office and my school administration and 
staff; children's comments of pleasure and progress I 
see in them; how well the children relate to strangers 
and visitors to the room. 


Additional comments from the other thirteen teachers: 


Children accepting their limitations; striving to 
improve; wider acceptance; working independently; 
getting pupils back in the regular class. 


Question 9 (b): What aspects of your teaching are most 
discouraging and/or disappointing? 


Medical people won't refer to other specialties 
(neurology, osteopathy, etc.) thus suffering and 
behavior problems go unresolved; the stigma society 
gives the children--dumb; feeling of not having done 
the job as a teacher--failed--come to a blank wall 
(thankful the day ends or weekend comes, so I can face 
another day with more success); blind leading the 
blind--need of in-service workshop with professional 
people; when new programs fail, and I feel I've wasted 
time experimenting; problems I think solved which 
"backfire," so sets back my "ego" and the program; 
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time and energy run out for the many ideas and things I 
want to do for the class; that I'm not better qualified; 
that parents are not concerned with their children's 
progress (three teachers); when both of us have worked 
so hard and we are making little progress academically; 
the unhappy home situations which contribute to the 
child's problems; (three teachers); taking hew children 
into a class which has settled in, half way through the 
year; pupils' negative responses, defeatist attitudes, 
lack of academic motivation; can't get action to have a 
child transferred, or reassessed for placement. 


The larger group mentioned many of the discouragements included 
above as well as the following: 


Kids forgetting--having to reteach so much, so often; 
grouping problems; would like to be more effective 
instructor vs. "therapist;'' parental inconsistency; when 
parents don't back the teacher; the tyranny of testing 
(i.e., no progress is evident on the year-end achieve- 
ment tests); seeing kids discouraged and disappointed; 
segregation and rejection by peers; limited academic 
progress. 


Question 10: In what way(s) do you feel these children could be 
better served by the school system? 


More support from the school principal--one of the key 
persons--same for the public health nurse; children 
should not be bussed to schools away from their friends; 
extra supervision (from central office), and lessons for 
some subjects, but more time in areas like music, social 
studies, with other children; smaller classes; more money 
for equipment and materials; prompt evaluations upon 
referral; speech therapists for every few schools; 
yearly reassessments and progress reports; more careful 
screening of teachers with emphasis on better training; 
EPSB doing a wonderful job--appreciate encouragement 

of the consultant; more positive program and approach 

to integrating to get the children back in the mainstream 
of the normal classroom; give battery of tests, 
comprehensive assessment, with less reliance on the IQ: 
give special ed teacher more status when placements are 
made, especially in integrating; adequate in-service 
training or workshops; closer contact and relationship 
with parents--"listening to them;"’ erase the stigma of 
"retardee;" create a curriculum which relieves the 
stress that knowledge at the university level is the 
only answer; do something to give the teacher a sense of 
importance and feeling of self-worth; closer supervision 
of teachers; teacher has to produce--pupil gains a 
measure of keeping the teacher in her position; token 
integration does not make a pupil feel a part of that 
class; the special class as a backup is the answer. 
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A review of the comments made by those teachers beyond the major 
study shows their main concern lies in the area of regular class 
integration and the relationship of the special class to 
ordinary classes. 


More integration--EPSB though, thinks that's what it is 
doing. Pave the way for child to be accommodated part 
time in other subject areas. Phase out the special 
class--but people aren't educated for this yet. Provide 
part-time teacher aide (community involvement, 
volunteers); more liaison with L. Y. Cairns School and 
the primary classes with us; stay in the neighbourhood 
school; children would benefit more from richer and more 
stimulating environment such as the regular class, using 
a resource teacher for backup and individual work; 
earlier identification and placement; disapprove of 
promotion to a segregated school (e.g., L. Y. Cairns); 
more continuity of program between levels of special 
classes; more remedial work in the regular grades 

(i.e., better training in the regular class for border- 
line cases, especially); avoid several years with the 
same teacher; change regular class attitudes; teachers 
and the system have to change; the majority are not now 
well served; have the special class teacher assist with 
planning programs and materials for children retained 

in the ordinary class; schedule a regular school day-- 
don't isolate; work the special class teacher right 
into the system; stop exaggerating differences--have 
higher expectations. 
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APPENDIX 14 
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APPENDIX 15 


* 
SCOTT'S PI COEFFICIENTS OF INTER-RATER 
RELIABILITIES BETWEEN THE TWO OBSERVERS 


Date Teacher Interval Coefficient 
26/4/71 L1201 8 min. yO gLL 
Vat he ik Oo ve le 01514 10-1/2 min. 0.934 
28/4/71 T2021 8-1/3 min. 0.958 
2976 571 P1609 10 min. 0.960 

Pd be 9 pd al L1201 14min. Oo. 
2 hin Pp T2024 9 min. 0.803 
L77o/ 71 A0119 15!) min. 0.960 
PA By ia had 0 HO805 9 min. OVS 
PG hy fod BT na 10906 LZ min. 0.914 
OA by eae Ta E0520 13 min. 02936 

2/6/71 N1415 10 min. O;. 839 


Mean = 0.897 


k a 
Flanders, N.A. "The problems of observer training 
and reliability’ in Amidon, E. J. and, Hough, sJ-.B. Ced),, 


Interaction analysis:theory, research, and application. 
Reading, Mass., Addison-Wesley, 1967, pp. 158-166. 
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APPENDIX 16 


IDER Ratios, Area Comparisons, Tally Ratios 
Calculated for the Summary Matrix Total 


Ratio 1: Indirect/Direct, Encouraging (I/D Encour). Categories 
(1+2+3+4)/Categories (5+6+7). 


Ratio 2: Indirect/Direct, Restricting (I/D Restr). Categories 
(12+13+14)/Categories (15+16+17). 


Ratio 3: Indirect/Direct, Total Matrix (I/D Tot). Categories 
(1+2+34+44+124+13+14)/Categories (54+6+7+15+16+17). 


Ratio 4: Teacher Talk/Pupil Talk, Total (TT/PT Tot). Categories 
(14+24+34+44546+74+12+134+144+15+16+17)/Categories (8+9+18+19). 


Ratio 5: Pupil Initiated Talk-Sustained, Encouraging (PIT-Sust 
Encour). Event frequency Cell (9-9)/Event frequency 
Cells (8-8) + (9-9). 


Ratio 6: Pupil Initiated Talk-Sustained, Restricting (P1IT-Sust 
Restr). Event frequency Cell (19-19)/Event frequency 
Cells (18-18) + (19-19). 


Ratio 7: Pupil Initiated Talk, Total (PIT Tot). Total tallies 
Columns 9, and 19/Total tallies Columns 8, 18, 9, and 
19. 


Ratio 8: Teacher Talk, Encouraging/Teacher Talk Restricting. 
Sums of Columns 1 to 7/Sums of Columns 12 to 17. 


Ratio 9: Verbal Behavior, Encouraging/Verbal Behavior, Restricting. 
Sums of Tallies, Qudrant 1/Sums of Tallies, Quadrant 3. 


Ratio 10: Teacher Response Ratio, Encouraging (TRR Encour). 
Categories (1+2+3)/Categories (1+2+3+6+7). 


Ratio, 11: Teacher Response Ratio, Restricting (TRR Restr). Cate- 
gories (12+13)/Categories (12+13+16+17) . 


Ratio 12: Teacher Response Ratio, Total (TRR Tot). Categories 
(1+2+3+12+13) /Categories (1+2+346+74+12+13+16+17). 


Ratio 13% Steady State Cells? Total Tallies. (SSC/TT). Sums of 
frequenctesnGeldisic]=Ir9 2-235) 449 5-552 6-6 -7— 7h, 
8-8, 9-9, 10-10, 12-12, 13-13, 14-14, 15-15, 16-16, 
17-17, 18-18, 19-19, 20-20/Total tallies (Cell 21-21). 
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APPENDIX 16 (Continued) 


Ratio 14: Pupil Steady State Response/Total Pupil Talk-Encour- 
aging (PSSR/TPT Encour). Cell frequency 8-8 +9-9/ 
Cell frequency 1-8 + 1-9 + 2-8 + 2-9 + 3-8 + 3-9 + 
4-8 + 4-9 + 5-8 + 5-9 + 6-8 + 6-9 + 7-8 + 7-9 + 
8-8 + 8-9 + 9-8 + 9-9 + 10-8 + 10-9. 

Ratiio: 15: Pupil Steady State Response/Total Pupil Talk- 
Restricting. (PSSR/TPT Restr). Cell frequency 18-18 
+ 19-19/Cell frequency 11-18 + 11-19 + 12-18 + 12-19 
+ 13-18 + 13-19 + 14-18 + 14-19 + 15-18 + 15-19 + 
16-18 + 16-19 + 17-18 + 17-19 + 18-18 + 18-19 + 19-18 
+ 19-19 + 20-18 + 20-19. 


Ratio 16: Pupil Steady State Response/Total Pupil Talk (PSSR/Tot). 
Cell frequency 8-8 + 9-9 + 18-18 + 19-19/Sums of cell 
frequencies in denominators of ratios 14 and 15. 


Ratio 17: Content Cross/Total Tallies (CC/TT). Column totals 
4+ 5 + Row totals 4 + 5 + Colum totals 14 + 15 + 
Row totals 14 + 15/Total Tallies (Cell 21-21). 


Ratio 18: Teacher Question Ratio (TQR). Categories (4 + 14)/ 
Categories, Gade Tt pe) 


Ratio 19; Instantaneous Teacher Question Ratio (TQR 89). Cells 
| (8-4) + (9-4) = (8-14) + (18-4) + (19-4) + (18-4) + 
(19-14)/Cells (8-4) + (8-5) + (9-4) + (9-5) + (18-4) 
(18-5) + (9-14) + (9-15) + (18-4) + (19-4)+ (18-5) 
+ (19-5) + (18-14) + (18-15) + (19-14) + (19-15). 


Ratio 20: Instantaneous Teacher Response Ratio (TRR 89). Total 
Tallies Rows 8, 9, 18, and 19 + Columns 1, 2, 3, 12 
and) 13/Rows 6, 9, 18, and 19+ Columnest, 2,3, 12; 
L6n. Joe On anda 7 


Ratio 21: Area A-Encouraging/Area A-Restricting. Cell 1-1 + 
1-2 + 1-3 + 2-1 + 2-2 + 2-3 + 3-1 + 3-2 + 3-3/Cells 
12-12 + 12-13 + 13-12 + 13-13. 


Ratio 22% Area B-Encouraging/Area B-Restricting. Cells 6-6 + 
6-6 + 7-6 + 7-7/Cells 16-16 + 16-17 + 17-16 + 17-17. 


Ratio 23: Area C-Encouraging/Area C-Restricting. Cells 4-4 + 
4-5 +.5=4 + 5=5 /Cells 14-14 + 14-15 4 15-14 + 15-15. 
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APPENDIX 16 (Continued) 


Ratio 24: Encouraging-Restricting/Restricting-Encouraging 
(Q2/Q4). Sums of tallies, Quadrant 2/Sums of 
Tallies, Quadrant 4. 


Ratio! 25: Sums of Tallies/Total Tallies-Area 1. Tallies in 
Cols. 1 to 4, Rows 8 and 9/Tallies in Cell 21-21. 


Ratio 26: Sums of Tallies/Total Tallies-Area 2. Tallies in Cols. 
5 to 7, Rows 8 and 9/Tallies in Cell 21-21. 


Ratio 27: Sums of Tallies/Total Tallies-Area 3. Tallies in Cols. 
8 and 9, Rows 1 to 7/Tallies in Cell 21-21. 


Ratio 28: Sums of Tallies/Total Tallies-Area 4. Tallies in Cols. 
8 and 9, Rows 8 to 10/Tallies in Cell 21-21. 


Ratio 29: Sums of Tallies/Total Tallies-Area 5. Tallies in Cols. 
12-14, Rows 18 and 19/Tallies in Cell 21-21. 


Ratio 30: Sums of Tallies/Total Tallies-Area 6. Tallies in Cols. 
15 to 17, Rows 18 and 19/Tallies in Cell 21-21. 


Ratio isl: Sums of Tallies/Total Tallies-Area 7. Tallies in Cols. 
18 and 19, Rows 12 to 17/Tallies in Cell 21-21. 


Ratios 32: Sums of Tallies/Total Tallies-Area 8. Tallies in Cols. 
18 and 19, Rows 18 to 20/Tallies in Cell 21-21. 


Sums of Tallies-Teacher Talk (Total Matrix). Categories 1-7 
+ Categories 12 to 17 (Column totals). 


Sums of Tallies-Pupil Talk (Total Matrix). Categories 8 and 9 
+ Categories 18 and 19 (Column Totals). 
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APPENDIX 30 


FACTOR I. (Horn and Morrison) 
TRADITIONALISTIC VERSUS MODERN BELIEFS ABCUT CHILD CONTROL 


Item Factor 
Number Loading MTAI Statement 

12 «497 Pupils should be required to do more study- 
ing at home. 

19 S7O> Pupils have it too easy in the modern 
school. 

21 -460 Pupils expect too much help from the 
teacher in getting their lessons, 

23 -606 Most pupils do not make an adequate effort 
to prepare their lessons. 

ok -608 Too many children nowadays are allowed to 
have their own way. 

35 - 664 Discipline in the modern school is not as 
strict as it should be. 

50 565 Teachers should exercise more authority 
over their pupils than they do. 

57 e561 Many teachers are not severe enough in 
their dealings with pupils. 

63 2559 Too much nonsense goes on in many class- 
rooms these days. 

65 2420 Children are too carefree. 

76 668 There is too much leniency today in the 
handling of children. 

80 653 Children mowadays are allowed too much 
freedom in school. 

92 0979 There are too many activities lacking in 
academic respectability that are being 
introduced into the curriculum of the 
modern school. 

104 566 Teachers should consider problems of con- 
duct more seriously than they do. 

110 - 706 As a rule teachers are too lenient with 
their pupils. 

116 705 Most pupils have too easy a time of it and 
do not learn to do real work. 

126 688 Children today are given too much freedom. 
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FACTOR II. (Horn and Morrison) 


UNFAVORABLE VIRGUS FAVORABLE OPINIONS ABOUT CHILDREN 


Item Factor 
Number Loading _MTAI Statement 
6 ~450 Most pupils do not appreciate what a teacher 
does for them. 

22 464 A teacher should not be expected to sacri- 
fice an evening of recreation in order to 
visit a child's home. 

25 402 Children's wants are just as important as 
those of an adult (negative). 

9 2 L Children have a natural tendency to be 
unruly. 

30 497 A teacher cannot place much faith in the 
statements of pupils. 

37 2 365 Standards of work should vary with the 
pupil (negative). 

38 2 354 The majority of children take their respon- 
sibilities seriously (negative). 

74 -432 Pupils usually are not qualified to select 
their own topics for themes and reports. 

77 616 Difficult disciplinary problems are seldom 
the fault of the teacher. 

83 -616 Children are unable to reason adequately. 

94 9966 Most pupils are unnecessarily thoughtless 
relative to the teacher's wishes. 

96 422 Pupils are usually slow to "catch on" to 

-new materials. 
106 479 A teacher should not be expected to do more 
work than he is paid for. 
113 2534 Pupils like to annoy the teacher. 
114 504 Children usually will not think for 
themselves. 
119 ~460 A teacher seldom finds children really 
enjoyable. 
121 564 It isn't practicable to base school work 
upon children's interests. 
124 559 Children are usually too inquisitive. 
127 - B44 One should be able to get along with almost 
any child (negative). 
128 0532 Children are not mature enough to make their 
own decisions. 
130 2413 Children will think for themselves if 
permitted (negative). 
132 564 Children just cannot be trusted. 
134 ~576 Most pupils are not interested in learning. 
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FACTOR III. (Horn and Morrison) 


PUNITIVE INTOLERANCE VERSUS 


PERMISSIVE TOLERANCE FOR CHILD MISBEHAVIOR 


Item Factor 
Number Loading MTAI Statement 
2 402 Pupils who "act smart" probably have too hizh 
an opinion of themselves. 

10 2584 It sometimes does a child good to be criti- 
cized in the presence of other pupils. 

11 «420 Unquestioning obedience in a child is not 
desirable (negative). 

13 -603 The first lesson a child needs to learn is 
to obey the teacher with hesitation. 

28 0425 The boastful child is usually overconfident 
of his ability. 

32 397 A pupil should be required to stand when 
reciting. 

4} ~407 Imaginative tales demand the same punish- 
ment as lying. 

43 481 A good motivating device is the critical 
comparison of a pupil's work with that of 
other pupils. 

Lu e412 It is better for a child to be bashful 
than to be "boy or girl crazy". 

4a 613 The child must learn that "teacher knows 
best." 

56 - 263 At times it is necessary that the whole 
class suffer when the teacher is unable to 
identify the culprit. 

69 -566 Assigning additional school work is often 
an effective means of punishment. 

70. 0419 Dishonesty as found in cheating is probably 

*’ one of the most serious of moral offenses. 

72 «560 Pupils must learn to respect teachers if for 
no other reason than that they are teachers. 

75 44k No child should rebel against authority. 

85 - 660 The child who misbehaves should be made to 
feel guilty and ashamed of himself. 

86 3436 If a child wants to speak or to leave his 
seat during the class period, he should 
always get permission from the teacher. 

88 0435 Throwing of chalk and erasers should always 
demand severe punishment. 

100 - 367 Children must be told exactly what to do 
and how to do it. 

103 sisyto! Shy pupils especially should be required to 
stand when reciting. 

115 -469 Classroom rules and regulations must be 
considered inviolabie. 

129 457 A child who bites his nails needs to be shamed 
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FACTOR IV. (Horn and Morrison) 
ALOOF VERSUS INVOLVED (SENSITIVE, 
EMPATHIC) ATTITUDE TOWARD CHILDREN 


Item Factor 
Number Loading MTAI Statement 
7 0392 If the teacher laughs with the pupils in 
amusing classroom situations, the class 
tends to get out of control. 
14 - 304 Young people are difficult to understand 
these days. 
31 422 Some children ask too many questions. 
67 0547 Pupils who are foreigners usually make the 
teacher's task more umpleasant. 
pg wl e712 Slow pupils certainly try one's patience. 
122 -650 It is difficult to understand why some 
children want to come to school so early 
in the morning before opening time. 
139 -620 The teacher should disregard the complaints 


of the child who constantly talks about 
imaginary illnesses. 
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FACTOR V. (Horn and Morrison) 
LAISSEZ-FAIRE VERSUS 
CONTROLLING ATTITUDE TOWARD CHILDREN 


Item Factor 
Number Loading MTAI Statement 
£5 665 There is too great an emphasis upon 
"keeping order" in the classroom. 
64 0541 The school is often to blame in cases of 
truancy. 
93 648 Children should be given more freedom 
in the classroom than they usually get. 
140 ~580 Teachers probably overemphasize the 


seriousness of such pupil behavior as the 
writing of obscene notes. 
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FACTOR 1. (Yee and Fruchter) 


CHILDREN'S IRRESPONSIBLE TENDENCIES AND LACK OF SELF-DISCIPLINE 


Item Factor 
Number Loading MTAI Statement 

19 099 Pupils have it too easy in the modern 
school. 

el e595 Pupils expect too much help from the teacher 
in getting their lessons. 

23 046 Most pupils do not make an adequate effort 
to prepare their lessons. 

24 046 Too many children nowadays are allowed to 
have their own way. 

35 61 Discipline in the modern school is not as 
strict as it should be. 

36 650 Most pupils lack productive imagination. 

52 044 The low achiever probably is not working 
hard enough and applying himself. 

54 44 Most children lack common ccurtesy toward 
adults. 

63 046 Too much nonsense goes on in many classrooms 
these days. 

65 ao1 Children are too carefree. 

75 44 No child should rebel against authority. 

76 -57 There is too much leniency today in the 
handling of children. . 

80 -60 Children nowadays are allowed too much 
freedom in school. 

92 04k There are too many activities lacking in 
academic respectability that are being in- 
troduced into the curriculum of the modern 
school. 

109 “D> Young people nowadays are too frivolous. 
110 49 As a rule teachers are too lenient with 
their pupils. 
114 47 Children usually will not think for themselves 
116 254 Most pupils have too easy a time of it and 
do not learn to do real work. 
126 265 Children today are given too much freedom. 
128 45 Children are not mature enough to make their 


own decisions. 
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FACTOR II. (Yee and Fruchter) 


CONFLICT BETWEEN TSACHERS' AND PUPILS' INTERESTS 


Item Factor . 
Number Loading MTAI Statement 

20 043 A teacher should not be expected to burden 
himself with a pupil's problems. 

34 042 A teacher should never acknowledge his 
ignorance of a topic in the presence of his 
pupils. 

99 048 Children have no business asking questions 
about sex. 

119 346 A teacher seldom finds children really 
enjoyable. 

121 049 It isn't practicable to base school work 
upon children's interests. 

124 044 Children are usually too inquisitive. 

2 EN sol There is no excuse for the extreme sensi- 
tivity of some children. 

132 49 Children just cannot be trusted. 

ins 044 Children should be given reasons for the 
restrictions placed upon them. 

134 347 Most pupils are not interested in learning. 

136 047 A pupil should always be fully aware of 
what is expected of him. 

wy, 48 There is too much intermingling of the 
sexes in extra-curricular activities. 

141 250 Teachers should not expect pupils to like 
them. 

144 Zon Teachers can be in the wrong as well as 
pupils. 

149 55 One should not expect pupils to enjoy school. 
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FACTOR III. (Yee and Fruchter) 
RIGIDITY AND SEVERITY IN HANDLING PUPILS 


Item Factor 
Number Loading MTAI Statement 

13 -56 The first lesson a child needs to learn is 
to obey the teacher without hesitation. 

27 352 A child should be taught to obey an adult 

. without question. 

47 04 The child must learn that "teacher knows 
best." 

72 046 Pupils must learn to respect teachers if for 
no other reason than that they are teachers. 

81 e42 All children should start to read by the age 
of seven. 

85 245 The child who misbehaves should be made to 
feel guilty and ashamed of himself. 

86 49 If a child wants to speak or to leave his 
seat during the class period, he should 
always get permission from the teacher. 

88 51 Throwing of chalk and erasers should always 
demand severe punishment. 

103 044 Shy pupils especially should be required to 
stand when reciting. 

125 eS1 Classroom rules and regulations must be 

considered inviolable. 

118 o49 A pupil found writing obscene notes should 
be severely punished. 

129 42 A child who bites his nails needs to be 
shaned. 
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FACTOR IV. (Yee and Fruchter) 
PUPILS' INDEPENDENCE IN LEARNING 


Item Factor 
Number Loading MTAI Statement 

Bas 42 There is too great an emphasis upon "keeping 
order" in the classroom. 

16 45 A pupil's failure is seldom the fault of the 
teacher. 

53 44 There is too much emphasis on grading. 

64 47 The school is often to blame in cases of 
truancy. 

71 047 Children should be allowed more freedom in 
their execution of learning activities. 

77 346 Difficult disciplinary problems are seldom 
the fault of the teacher. 

93 ~ 54 Children should be given more freedom in 


the classroom than they usually get. 
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FACTOR V. (Yee and Fruchter) 
PUPILS' ACQUIESCENCE TO THE THACHER 


Item Factor 
Number Loading MTAI Statement 
1 044 Most children are obedient. 
90 49 Most pupils try to make things easier 
for the teacher.. 
101 256 Most pupils are considerate of their 
teachers. 
107 052 There is nothing that can be more irritat- 
ing than some pupils. 
133 044 Pupils like to annoy the teacher. 
146 e42 Keeping discipline is not the problem that 


many teachers claim to be. 
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# 
FACTOR I. (Bailey) 
THE IMPORTANCE OF DISCIPLINE 
AND CONTROL IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


Item Factor 
Number Loading MTAI Statement 

11 o 46 Unquestioning obedience in a child is not 
desirable. 

13 256 The first lesson a child needs to learn 
is to obey the teacher without hesitation. 

15 054 There is too great an emphasis upon "keep- 
ing order" in the classroom. 

19 049 Pupils have it too easy in the modern 
school. 

27 «55 A child should be taught to obey the adult 
without question. 

35 261 Discipline in the modern school is not as 
strict as it should be. 

4? 057 The child must learn that "teacher knows 
best". 

hg <5 A teacher should not be expected to be 
sympathetic towards truants. 

50 263 Teachers should exercise more authority 
over their pupils than they do. 

52 245 The low achiever probably is not working 
hard enough and applying himself. 

56 52 At times it is necessary that the whole 
class suffer when the teacher is unable to 
identify the culprit. 

57 ASG Many teachers are not severe enough in their 
dealings with pupils. 

64 0 The school is often to blame in cases of 
truancy. 

72 O7 Pupils must learn to respect teachers if 
for no other reason than that they are 
teachers. 

75 49 No child should rebel against authority. 

76 Aleis' There is too much leniency today in the 
handling of children. 

80 055 Children nowadays are allowed too much free- 
dom in school. 

82 47 Universal promotion of pupils lowers achieve-~ 


ment standards. 
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Appendix 40 (cont'd) 


MTAI Statement 


Item Factor 
Number Loading 
84 °61 
85 055 
86 066 
93 246 
95 054 
102 051 
108 051 
109 056 
110 049 
115 056 
118 054 
121 053 
126 60 


A teacher should not tolerate use of 
slang expressions by his pupils. 

The child who misbehaves should be made to 
feel guilty and ashamed of himself. 

If a child wants to speak as to leave his 
seat during the class period, he should 
always get permission from the teacher. 
Children should be given more freedom in 
the class than they usually get. 

Children should not expect talking privi- 
leges when adults wish to speak. 
Whispering should not be tolerated. 

"Lack of spplication" is probably one of 
the most frequent causes for failure. 
Young people nowadays are too frivolous. 
As a rule teachers are too lenient with 
their pupils. 

Classroom rules and regulations must be 
considered inviolable. 

A pupil found writing obscene notes should 
be severely punished. 

It isn't practicable to base school work 
upon children's interests. 

Children today are given too much freedom. 
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FACTOR II. (Bailey) 
CONCERN OR LACK OF CONCERN 


FOR THE NEEDS AND INTERESTS OF CHILDREN 


Item Factor 
Number Loading MTAI Statement 
58 o47 Children "should be seen and not heard". 
71 049 Children should be allowed more freedom 
in their execution of learning activities. 
99 054 Children have no business asking questions 
about sex. 

119 059 A teacher seldom finds children really 
enjoyable. 

122 eoD It is difficult to understand why some 
children want to come to school so early 
in the morning before opening time. 

124 ao Children are usually too inquisitive. 

129 -62 A child who bites his nails needs to be 
shamed. 

131 055 There is no excuse for the extreme sensi- 
tivity of some children. 

132 262 Children just cannot be trusted. 

15 052 Children should be given reasons for the 
restrictions placed upon them. 

134 AGH Most pupils are not interested in learning. 

Lo 051 It is usually the uninteresting and diffi- 
cult subjects that will do the pupil the 
most goode 

137 48 There is too much intermingling of the 
sexes in extra-curricular activities. 

144 065 Teachers can be in the wrong as well as 
pupils. 

145 oO Young people today are just as good as those 
of the past generation. 

147 59 A pupil has the right to disagree openly 
with his teachers. 

149 259 One should not expect pupils to enjoy 


school. 
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FACTOR III. (Bailey) 
UNFAVORABLE OPINIONS ABOUT CHILDREN 


Item Pactoxr 
Number Loading MTAI Statement 
23 S47. Most children do not make an 
adequate effort to prepare 
their lessons. 
24 -60 Too many children nowadays are 
allowed to have their own way. 
36 ~45 Most pupils lack productive 
imagination. 
61 Oe Children are usually too 
sociable in the classroom. 
63 ~47 Too much nonsense goes on in 
many classrooms these days. 
79 BIS) Children usually have a hard 
time following instructions. 
116 ~ 54 Most pupils have too easy a 


time of it and do not learn 
to, do eréal work. 
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